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FORTY-SECOND YEAR 






New Wagner Act 
Gives Organized Labor 
Undisputed Power 
Over All Industry 


HE United States, accused of being 

the most backward of all the na- 
tions so far as social and labor re- 
forms are concerned, has now, by one 
single big step, sprung to the very 
front of the procession. In Russia, 
Italy, Germany and many other Old 
World countries dictatorial govern- 
ments of one kind or another have 
taken charge of everything. One of 
their first acts has been to abolish 
labor unions—the theory being that 
no private organizations of any kind 
could be allowed to compete with the 
governmental authorities or oppose 
their policies. The United States is 
now doing just the opposite—that is, 
advaneing organized labor into the 
very highest position of power, where 
it will be able to have the last word 
in every dispute, and even to oppose 
the government policies if necessary. 
This new system is not just permis- 
sible or voluntary; it is compulsory. 
Labor unionism becomes the law of 
the land—and not just a matter for 
individual choice, like joining a church 
or a lodge, organizing a baseball club 
or taking a drink of liquor. Few peo- 
ple as yet sense the far-reaching im- 
portance of this “New Deal for 
Labor,” jn which labor holds all the 
aces. Credit for it can mainly be 
given to Senator Robert F. Wagner of 
New York, Democrat. Senator Wag- 
ner was born in Germany and hence 
is not cramped by any of that awe for 
American traditions and the Constitu- 
tion which ‘makes many people so 
timid and submissive. He has fought 
for the cause of labor in season and 
out—and now he sees his mission 
crowned with complete success. Sen- 
ator Wagner was the author of the 
Recovery Act, and the NRA was large- 
ly his brain-child. The NRA, as we 
know, did not fulfill the promises 
made for it. The Washington News, 
which is very sympathetic with the 
labor cause, says: “It seems that the 
NRA is in many respects merely a 
labor organization—and not a very 
effective one, as it has not reduced un- 
employment.” Donald Richberg, him- 
self a labor union lawyer, was put at 
the head of the NRA after General 
Johnson was helped out. But the labor 
unions have soured on Richberg and 
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a prominent labor leader has branded 
him as “a traitor to labor.” Richberg 
has taken all sides of the labor issue 
at different times. In one address he 
declared that both the “price-fixing 
and wage-fixing measures are bad 
medicine.” Another insider said that 
he had to “hold his nose” when he 
looked into some of the price-fixing 
operations which had been carried on 
under the wing of the Blue Eagle. The 
Supreme Court contributed to the con- 
fusion by failing to give a clean bill 
of health to the NRA as counted on. 


“Sure, I’ll work for both sides—for both 


capital and labor,” says Violence. (This 
cartoon, from the Milwaukee Journal, was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize, as the best 


cartoon of the year. It was suggested by 
the bloodshed and damage that had ac- 
companied strikes.) 


When it was seen that the NRA at best 
was only a half-way success, it was 
decided to pass the Wagner bill. This 
act makes permanent the troublesome 
“collective bargaining” clauses of the 
Recovery Act—and makes the system 
permanent, instead of only an “emer- 
gency” measure plan for temporary 
purposes. 

The Wagner act is not a “half-way 
measure” or a measure which has 
“jokers” or loopholes in it through 
which favored ones can escape. It 
was made by the representatives of 
labor, for labor. It goes all the way. 
It not only concedes every major de- 
mand which has ever been advanced 
by organized labor but it hands over 
to the labor organizers a blank au- 
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“thority and says: “Write your own 


Neket.” SompYobservers argue that 

“o> A { . 
such a=radical law as this will be 
against the interest of the workers in 
the long run. Professor Moley, the 
President’s close friend and adviser, 
expresses this view in his paper. The 
time will naturally come, he says, 
when some other administration wll 
be in power at Washington and labor 
would then be punished for having 
disobeyed the old warning to “steer 
clear of party politics.” The labor 
elements however are jubilant over 
their victory—which is construed as 
an unconditional surrender of the 
employers. The unionists are not 
worrying over what may happen some 
years in the future but believe that the 
main thing is to get all that’s coming, 
while the getting is good. 

Stated in a few words, this is what 
the Wagner act provides. It gives the 
workers the right to “bargain col- 
lectively” with their employers. By 
a majority vote they will decide what 
persons shall act for them in this 
bargaining. The workers who are in 
the minority will have to accept the 
verdict of the majority. The persons 
who are chosen to “bargain collec- 
tively” with the employers will have 
power to make demands—and to en- 
force them if they are turned down. 
The enforcement will be through a 
newly created Labor Board, which 
will be a “supreme court for labor.” 
This board, and no other authority, 
will take charge of all disputes that 
arise in industry and all differences 
which may possibly lead to a dispute. 
Decisions by it will be final—with no 
appeal. What are called “company 
unions”—that is, unions organized in 
each plant—will be prohibited. If the 
employers do anything to encourage 
such unions or to discourage other 
unions, they become subject to very 
heavy penalties in the form of fines 
and imprisonment. Even contributing 
money or other aid to organizations 
of their own employees makes the em- 
ployers liable as felons. The employ- 
ers must not refuse to hire persons be- 
cause they belong to unions, nor can 
they discharge employees because 
they are radicals or agitators. All 
matters affecting “hiring and firing,” 
wage rates, working hours, working 
conditions, seniority, vacations, etc., 
will be settled by the delegated union 
agents in conference with the employ- 
ers. In judging whether the employ- 
ers can afford to pay higher wages etc. 
the books and accounts of the em- 


(Continued on page 12) 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


BONUS VETO SUSTAINED 


Printing press inflation for this ses- 
sion of Congress, at least, has appar- 
ently been killed. By rallying in un- 
expected numbers to the support of 
the President in his opposition to pre- 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus the 
Senate not only sustained his veto of 
the Patman “greenback” bill, but it is 
believed to have put the bonus out of 
the legislative picture for the time 
being. The Senate vote was 54 to 40 
(recalling the old Oregon “Fifty-four, 
forty or fight” slogan) for overriding 
the veto which the President had de- 
livered to the House and Senate in 
joint session in person. The 40 votes 
against overriding the veto presented 
eight more than were necessary to sus- 
tain the President. To override a pres- 
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The siren call for inflation at first at- 

tracted Uncle Sam, in spite of the sunken 

wrecks of the past, but on closer inspection 
he rowed for shore. 


idential veto requires a two-thirds ma- 
jority. There being only 94 senators 
present for the vote (one being ab- 
sent and one vacancy) the overriders 
needed 63 votes but could muster only 
54. 

Incidentally, all major pieces of vet- 
erans’ bonus legislation . since’ the 
World war except Harding’s veto in 
1922 and this recent sustaining vote 
by the Senate have been vetoed by the 
different presidents, only to be over- 
ridden by both houses of Congress. 
Here is the history of bonus legisla- 
tion in a nutshell: 1922—Bonus legis- 
lation passed by both houses of Con- 
gress; vetoed by President Harding; 
House overrode 258 to 54; Senate fail- 
ed to override 44 to 28. In 1924 the 
bill setting up the present bonus sys- 
tem was passed by both houses and 
vetoed by President Coolidge. House 
overrode his veto by 313 to 78 and 
the Senate did likewise by 59 to 26. In 
1931 both houses passed the certificate 
loan bill which was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Hoover. But the House over- 
rode 328 to 79 and the Senate by 76 
to 17. This year the House passed the 


Patman bill for immediate cash pay- 
ment with printing-press greenbacks 
by a vote of 318 to 90. The Senate 
also passed it by a big vote, 55 to 33. 
President Roosevelt set a precedent by 
going before Congress in person to 
deliver his now historical veto mes- 
sage. A few minutes later the House, 
as was expected, ignored that speech 
and all it represented, and overrode 
the veto by 322 to 98. The Senate, 
however, saved the day for the Presi- 
dent and for the nation, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it may have turned 
the fond hopes of many World war 
veterans into heartaches. 
a 


POPULATION TRENDS 


Current talk of pensions for the 
aged naturally directs attention to our 
population trends. This trend right 
now shows age gaining on youth rap- 
idly. A population containing fewer 
youths and more old people is in pros- 
pect for this country, especially if the 
present immigration bars are main- 
tained. According to Dr. O. E. Baker, 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, there are now about 10 per cent 
fewer young children in the United 
States than there were five years ago, 
and about 17 per cent more persons 
over 65 years of age. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
nation’s birth rate has been declining 
for more than a century. However, 
the actual number of births did not 
start downward until 1921. But this 
decline has been from nearly 3,000,000 
births in 1921 to around 2,300,000 in 
1934. Should the decline in births 
continue at the pre-depression rate, 
says Dr. Baker, the population of the 
nation “will increase slowly for about 
10 years when there will be perhaps 
5,000,000 more people than now. Soon 
after this it will decline, providing 
ihere is no increase in immigration. 
Should the decrease in births be less 
rapid, the increase in population to the 
peak will be greater and this date far- 
ther in the future. But in the mean- 
time the number of old people will in- 
crease by about one-third each dec- 
ade.” This increase, says this author- 
ity, is inevitable for they are living 
now, and the number who will die can 
be estimated closely. 

——_—_-. oe 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Armed with $100,000,000 of govern- 
ment money the rural electrification 
program undertaken by the adminis- 
tration as an attempt to carry elec- 
tricity into as many as possible of the 
unelectrified farm homes is already 
under way. The field in which this 
program will work is immense. There 
are about 6,000,000 farms in the United 
States, but only about 800,000 of them 
are supplied with electricity and 150,- 
000 of these get their current from 
small private plants installed on the 
farms. The Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration does not hope to carry 
power lines to all of these 5,000,000 
unelectrified farms, but it does intend 
that on as many as possible labor will 
be eased and the homes made more 
comfortable and attractive by the in- 
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troduction of electricity. It also hopx 
that after the program has ended ; 
will have given enough impetus to th 
movement to cause private initiati, 
to continue the work of electrifyi: 
rural homes. 

Success of the movement will b 
brought about only through the clos, 
cooperation of the farmers, privat 
companies, and the governmen| 
Farmers must first cooperate _amon: 
themselves and place in the hands o! 
service company representativ: 
county agents, Grange representatives 
or Farm Bureau advisors informatio; 
as to the groups of farms desiring 
electricity and a chart showing thei: 
relative positions. This will give 
basic knowledge on which the p: 
gram can advance. Considering tli 
mutual benefits to all concerned suc! 
cooperation is expected to be readil\ 
given. 

There will, of course, be a cost 
the farmer who has electricity brough 
to his home. Besides paying for tly 
current he uses each month he mus! 
pay for the line that carries the ele 
tricity from the “high line” to his 
home, He must wire his buildings i 
order to use the current, and he wi! 
have to purchase fixtures and appli 
ances. The government, however, eas- 
es this burden by offering financia! 
aid through the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration, the Reconstruction Fi 
nance Corporation, and the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority. 

—————3<“>> 2 _____ 
POLITICAL MILL GRINDS CHAFI 

Shakespeare said something or other 
about “The chaff and ruin of th 
times.” This seems to be particularly 
true today as the political mill grinds 
and grinds out its chaff. Despite th: 
fact that neither of the old parties 
will hold their nominating conven- 
tions for a whole year yet—June, 1936 
—the political drums, big and littl 
have already heralded the next presi- 
dential election, Although the Demo- 
crats are not by any means solidly 
united behind their titular leader, 


about the only thing certain so far is 
that .the 


Democrats will nominat« 





“Magic carpets” which offer to give you 
something for nothing. 
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—Washington News 


The mating season is here and the political 
birds are looking for company. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt for a second 
term. While the Republicans, in their 
efforts to reorganize and rebuild their 
badly shattered party, fired the open- 
ing campaign shots rather early they 
have not gotten any farther than “dis- 
cussing” issues and candidates. There 
are so many would-be candidates that 
one guess at this early date as to who 
it will be is as good as another. 

Thus with the Roosevelt forces busy 
with their Herculean task of trying 
to end unemployment and bring about 
real recovery, and the Republicans 
bickering over leaders and issues, we 
are hearing more than the _ usual 
amount of talk about third parties. 
Perhaps the most prominent of the 
leaders of the third party movement 
is Senator Robert M. La Follette. In 
1934 the Progressive party was born 
in the Wisconsin Fond du Lac when 
the La Follette Republicans had to gei 
out of the Republican party or at least 
stop using its name. The new party 
made a platform and carried the state, 
returning young Phil to the governor- 
ship. On the first anniversary of the 
founding of that party Gov. La Fol- 
lette told their followers that the Bad- 
ger Pfogressives had “laid the corner- 
stone in that state for the realignment 
that is to come in American politics.” 
But he also told them that the time 
was not ripe for a national third party 
in 1936. 

Another possible third party leader 
is Gov. Floyd B. Olson, of Minnesota, 
Farmer-Labor chieftain. Still another 
is Senator Huey P. Long, “share-the- 
wealth” advocate from Louisiana. 
While he denies that he has presiden- 
tial aspirations the Rev. Charles 
Coughlin, Detroit priest, with his Na- 
tional Union of Social Justice, may 
have to be reckoned with. Likewise 
Milo Reno with his Farmers National 
Holiday Association; Upton Sinclair 
and his California EPIC club, and va- 
rious others. And of course there will 
be the usual number of Socialist, Com- 
munist and other varied types of par- 
ties in the field. 

Ordinarily Democrats and Republi- 
cans do not pay much attention to the 


third party problem. But this time 
they find things a little different. Not 
only do the left wingers, right wing- 
ers, and whathaveyou still blame the 
Republicans for letting the country 
get itself into such a mess, but they 
have been assailing the Democratic 
administration on its efforts to bring 
about recovery. Even the fact that 
in only two- national elections since 
1896 has a third party been of any 
consequence does not allay the fears 
of the two major parties. However, it 
is too early to make any predictions. 
While the Democrats, Republicans and 
third party advocates are now discuss- 
ing the next presidential campaign, 
that whole campaign will likely hinge 
on what changes take place in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation during the 
next 10 or 12 months, 
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TYDINGS’S RECOVERY PLAN 


In a resolution introduced in the 
Upper House Senator Millard Tydings, 
of Maryland, has proposed that the 
United States take the initiative in a 
mighty stroke to kill the world de- 
pression and quiet economic unrest 
which the Senator believes is threat- 
ening civilization. If adopted this res- 
olution would have the effect of re- 
questing the President to call an in- 
ternational conference at Washington 
for the purpose of discussing and set- 
tling questions which now stand in 
the way of world recovery. The con- 
ference would have four principal 
aims. America would enter the dis- 
cussions willing to accept a reasonable 
settlement of war debts so that their 
present disturbing influence might be 
removed. She would endeavor to 
bring about a drastic reduction of all 
armaments with an immediate five- 
year holiday in all arms construction. 
Efforts would be made to stabilize 
currencies, and an effective plan for 
reviving worid trade would be drawn 
up. Senator Tydings explained that 
he would favor debt reduction only in 
vase of arms reduction. 

In the preamble to the resolution 
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the Maryland Senator pointed out that 
on frequent occasions the present ad- 
ministration has said that national 
economic recovery is’ inextricably 
bound up with world recovery and the 


“good neighbor’ principle” should 
characterize our dealings with for- 


eign nations. He explained that all 
our efforts to collect the war debts 
have apparently been thoroughly de- 
feated and some new move is now 
needed in order to remove this ob- 
stacle to normal business activity. In 
regard to national armaments the Sen- 
ator said a drastic reduction was of 
vast importance to all nations. Ac- 
cording to his figures the United States 
could save at least $300,000,000 a year 
if the terms of his plan were adopted 
and Europe would save about $1,000,- 
000,000. In addition an arms reduc- 
tion and building holiday would lessen 
the sense of insecurity which is 
steadily growing stronger in all na- 
tions. Stabilization of currencies and 
the revival of world trade would set 
world business on a more even keel 
than it has been for years. 


Ori? 


AUTOMOBILES AND TRAINS 


Apparently a great many automobile 
operators still fail to realize that 
where the railroad tracks lead the 
train must follow. A report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
veals that 1,287 drivers ran into the 


sides of trains during 1934. Grade 
crossing accidents during the year 


totaled 3,322 and resulted in 281 deaths. 
> —___. 


The man who would rather see 
someone else than himself in the White 
House most always gets his wish 
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FOREIGN 


ARGENTINA 


Representatives of the 21 nations of 
the Pan-American union met in Buen- 
os Aires for the opening session of the 
Fifth Pan-American Commercial con- 
ference which convened with the 
problem of bringing new life to inter- 
American trade first on the agenda. 
President Augustin P. Justo of Argen- 
tina and President Getulio Vargas of 
Brazil were the distinguished guests 
of honor at the opening conclave. 

Borne by a special train, the Bolivi- 
an delegation, headed by Foreign Min- 
ister Tomas Manuel Elio, arrived in 
Buenos Aires for the Chaco peace con- 
ference with the Paraguayan contin- 
gent, Chancellor Luis Riart in the van, 
following soon after. Pre-conference 
statements issued by the two camps 
indicated the parley was likely to fail 
because of disagreement over the 
method of procedure. The 1928 con- 
ference failed for a similar reason. 

Coincidentally, reports came from 
the battle sector of bitter struggles 
along the Parapiti river. Sixty thou- 
sand troops were said to be engaged 
in the encounters, both sides claiming 
victories. 





CHINA 


As a final desperate effort to enforce 
its silver embargo and conserve the 
supply of the metal, the Nanking gov- 
ernment decreed the death penalty for 
silver smugglers. 

An aftermath of the drain of the 
white metal from China because of the 
American silver buying policy was the 
collapse of four American firms in 
Shanghai. The companies were head- 
ed by F. J. Raven and were estimated 
to have resources of $30,000,000. 

Japanese troops invaded the demil- 
itarized zone of North China as they 
pursued anti-Japanese forces under the 
command of Sun Yung-Chun from 
Jehol Province and in a battle South 
of the Great Wall the leader of the 
irregulars and 300 of his followers 
were killed. The Japanese command- 
er of the expedition announced he 
would not retire from Chinese terri- 
tory until] all the “bandits” are “anni- 
hilated.” 


GREECE 


Monarchist circles in Athenai work- 
ing to restore former King George to 
his throne considered the cause was 
greatly strengthened by the active 
work toward that end of Nicolas Poli- 
tis, Greek minister to France, and 
Charalambos Simopoulis, minister to 
London. The envoys will attempt to 
return George to his kingdom through 
a plebiscite. 


SWITZERLAND 


Yielding to French and British pres- 
sure, Italy finally backed down from 
her aggressive attitude toward Ethio- 
pia and agreed to the compromise res- 
olutions adopted by the League of Na- 
tions Council. I} Duce agreed to arbi- 


trate the dispute with Ethiopia within 
a certain time and lacking success in 
that endeavor he admits the right of 
the Council to intervene. Captain An- 
thony Eden, British lord privy seal, 
was credited with the tactical victory, 
winning over first the French and 
then the Italians to his plea for pre- 
venting an African war. 

At almost the same time Mussolini 
was addressing the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in Roma telling them Italy was 
ready to assume “the supreme respon- 
sibilities” in the dispute with Ethio- 
pia and announced the mobilization of 
20,000 more men. 

Following the Council’s approval of 
the settlement of the Hungarian-Yugo- 
slavian dispute arising from the as- 
sassination of King Alexander at Mar- 
seille (Hungary agreed to punish all 
terrorists) the Council adjourned. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Germany’s demand for the right to 
hold colonies was revealed in London. 
Conversations on that topic were ru- 
mored to have been held in Berlin 
between German Foreign Minister 
Baron Konstantin von Neurath and 
British Ambassador Sir Eric Phipps. 
Baron von Neurath was understood to 
have made it clear the Reich did not 
demand the colonies be returned to 
her at once, but only that her right to 
possess them must be recognized be- 
fore she would consider rejoining the 
League of Nations. 

Lawson Little, jr., 24-year-old San 
Franciscan, captured the British ama- 
teur golf championship in the final 
match at St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, the 
first American and the third man to 
win the cup twice in succession. 


SWEDEN 


With seventy members of European 
royal and noble houses present Prin- 
cess Ingrid of Sweden was married in 
Stockholm in the historic cathedral, 
Storkyrka, to the future King of Den- 
mark, Crown Prince Frederick. <A 
hundred thousand persons gathered in 
the Swedish capital to see the bridal 
pair and the reigning monarchs of 
Sweden, Belgium and Denmark as they 
passed in procession to the cathedral. 

Sweden’s four-day celebration of 
the 500th anniversary of the founding 
of a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment was opened in the village of 
Arboga where in 1434 a rule by 
“estates” was set up. 

CANADA. 

The first birthday of the famous 
Dionne quintuplets was celebrated in 
Dafoe Hospital, where they live, across 
the road from their parents’ home, in 
Callander, Ontario, with a high mass, 
an international broadcast and cere- 
monies attended by high government 
officials. Mama and Papa Dionne, re- 
senting the government’s interference 
in providing for their children, were 
not present. 


PHILIPPINES 
Emilio Aguinaldo, leader of the 
Philippine insurrection against the 
United States at the turn of the cen- 
tury, tossed his hat into the ring as an 
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Gen. Emilio A guinaldo,long a foe of Unck 
Sam’s, seeks presidency of Philippines. 


opponent of Manuel L. Quezon for the 
post of first President of the new Com- 
monwealth Philippine government. 


HAWAITI 


Concluding their maneuvers in th: 
Pacific, the Navy, dropped anchor al 
Honolulu and Pearl Harbor and 60,000 
officers and men swarmed over the 
tropical city to relax after the 23 days 
of tactics. Prior to the basing of th: 
craft at the islands, Honolulu wit- 
nessed the arrival of 225 planes on a 
mass flight from French Frigat« 
Shoals, the greatest naval air forc« 
any nation has ever sent to sea. 


AUSTRIA 


Official quarters announced Vice 
Chancellor Prince Ernst R. von Star- 
hemberg became Austria’s virtual dic- 
tator when the command of all the 
country’s armed forees was concen- 
trated in his hands. The first act of 
the new dictator was the announce- 
ment at a political rally of his inten- 
tion to dismiss all doubtfully loyal 
persons in Austria’s armed forces. 


FRANCE 


Faced with a financial crisis com- 
parable to the one in 1926, Premier 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin asked Parlia- 
ment to grant him dictatorial powers 
to protect the franc. Heavy gold 
withdrawals for hoarding and selling 
in the United States have depleted the 
Bank of France’s gold ‘reserves by 
$594,000,000 in past two months. 


GERMANY 


By decree of Adolf Hitler every 
“Aryan” man and woman, strong of 
limb and mind, will be conscripted for 
army service in time of war. The 
women, however, will only serve in 
auxiliary work during hostilities but 
the men from the ages of 18 to 45 will 
be required to spend one year in the 
defense services beginning in October. 

Foreign naval experts in Berlin re- 
vealed Germany’s newest re-arma- 
ment weapons were “vest pocket” tor 
pedo boats—450 of them. 
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Europe Split Over 
Hitler Speech; But 
Some Hope is Seen 


Opinion in Europe was greatly di- 
vided over Reichsfuehrer Hitler’s two 
hour and 14 minute speech outlining 
Germany’s foreign policy to the Reich- 
stag. Skepticism of his sincerity was 
the prevailing note on all the com- 
ment coming from the capitals, Lon- 
don, Geneva, Paris, Roma and Moskva, 
but at the same time there was an in- 
clination to take at their face value 
his peace proffers in order to leave 
the way open for further negotiation. 
It was, however, generally agreed his 
speech was a statesmanlike document 
in that most of it was stated in indefi- 
nite terms, allowing Tom, Dick and 
Harry to make whatever interpreta- 
tion they chose. 

In London the reaction to the Ger- 
man manifesto was more positive than 
in the other centers. This took the 
form of an announcement to Parlia- 
ment of Britain’s determination to 
treble her air fleet to match the 
Reich’s re-armament program in that 
direction. This plan calls for the re- 
cruiting of 2,500 more pilots and a to- 
tal of nearly 22,500 additional men 
(the entire personnel of the Royal Air 
Force at present comprises 33,000 
men). Plane construction will be 
pushed so that by March, 1937, 1,500 
planes will be available “for the de- 
fense of the British Isles.” In addition 
the number of training schools will be 
increased as will the number of air 
fields. Lord Londonderry, secretary 
of state for air, in commenting on the 
new air program said it was “clearly 
welcome to the nation.” Nor did he 
consider it reflected “a policy of com- 
petition with other countries; nor a 
race in armaments. We welcome Herr 
Hitler’s offer of limitation, but at the 
same time we are carrying out our 
declared policy not to accept inferior- 
ity to our neighbors in the air.” 

_ This latter statement on the ques- 
tion of inferiority was but an echo of 
Stanley Baldwin’s statement made as 
soon as the Hit- 
ler declaration 
was received in 
London. Open- 
ing the debate 
in ‘Parliament, 
the Lord Presi- 
dent of the 
Council was 
friendly in his 
attitude toward 
Hitler and pro- 
fessed to see 
some peace 
value in his 
statements — “] 
believe there is 
some light in that speech of Hitler’s.” 
Baldwin told Parliament he consider- 
ed the Berlin outpouring an answer to 
Britain’s appeal early in May to the 
Reich to make a definite statement of 
its views on security. He also deem- 
ed the Reichsfuehrer’s limitation pro- 


Hitler 








posal important and held up for spe- 
cial comment Germany’s suggestion 
for including an air pact under the 
wing of the Locarno treaty. The 
air accord idea was taken to mean 
Germany was now willing to enter 
such a pact as was first proposed in 
London in the Anglo-French commu- 
nique of February 3. Though view- 
ing the situation as hopeful, Baldwin 
nevertheless very staunchly defended 
the proposal to treble the British air 
fleet and to do the trebling in half 
the time originally allotted for the 
purpose, that is, two instead of four 
years. And this in the final analysis 
indicates Baldwin is skeptical in spite 
of his protests to the contrary. In 
other quarters, on the other hand, 
there was a feeling something might 
yet be made out of the Hitler speech 
in the way of an air limitation agree- 
ment, and with that in mind Neville 
Chamberlain, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, advocated stalling the build- 
ing program long enough to find out 
if such a pact is possible in order to 
save the overworked British Treasury 
a pound or two. Likewise several oth- 
er cabinet ministers considered Hitler 
had left an opening the possibilities of 
which most certainly should be inves- 
tigated. 

Paris found not the slightest com- 
fort in the redoubtable Hitler’s speech. 
Government circles were generally 
disappointed, though expressing the 
opinion there was some faint chance 
for future negotiation. The French 
press, indicative of the masses’ opin- 
ion, was critical of the German policy 
and expressed mistrust of Herr Hitler. 
Only one of the journals, the Paris- 
Soir, deemed the Reichsfuehrer’s 
speech deserved a reply and urged his 
statements be taken as sincere. 

While Roma was favorably impress- 
ed by his speech, the long-existing sus- 
picions over the man himself were not 
overcome. This was particularly felt 
in his references to Austria, Italy’s 
white-headed boy, because he did not 
clearly state what his intentions to- 
ward that country really were. His 
statement about abiding by the terri- 
torial provisions of the Versailles 
treaty, yet at the same time demanding 
the way be left open for future revi- 
sion of such territories was also view- 
ed by Italian officials with uneasiness, 
Moreover, there was manifest disap- 
pointment in official quarters over Hit- 
ler’s apparent intention of avoiding 
the projected Danubian conference, 
scheduled for June, since he made no 
mention of that parley in his speech. 
In Italian eyes this round-table talk is 
“the next great step toward insuring 
European peace.” On the other side 
of the picture the Reichsfuehrer’s evi- 
dent desire to extend the hand of 
friendship to Italy was noted in Roma 
with satisfaction, as was his expressed 
purpose to abide by the Locarno pact. 

Since Herr Hitler flayed Russia in 
no uncertain terms it was to be ex- 
pected unfavorable comment would 
be forthcoming from Moskva. In the 
absence of any official word the So- 
viet press acted as spokesman. Izves- 


tia saw in the Hitler utterance a pro- 
































5 
gram of war in Eastern and Western 
Europe since he so clearly rejected all 
collective peace efforts. Germany, 
Pravda said, was trying to gain sup- 
port “in certain circles in Europe and 
Japan” for the furthering of its war 
plans. 

At Geneva where many important 
European statesmen were assembled 
for the League of Nations Council 
meeting opinion was very much di- 
vided. The more neutral observers 
found in the German pronouncement 
constructive foundations for future 
discussion, but on the other hand 
French quarters in the Swiss city said 
no new points were made, concessions 
given, nor a basis for negotiation pro- 
vided. Anthony Eden, British Lord 
Privy Seal, and other members of John 
Bull’s delegation were less optimistic 
of the ultimate outcome as a result of 
the speech than the British press had 
been. One astute European official 
considered it likely the speech would 
lead to British and French parleys 
with Berlin for a time after which 
they will end in nothing. It was his 
belief the Hitlerian oratory was “too 
good as propaganda to make for real 
peace,” and at the same time he saw in 
it not so much of a constructive nature 
as was apparent at first glance. A 
close analysis of the speech, he felt, 
disclosed Hitler took back with his 
left hand what his right offered. 








FOREIGN TABS 





A program for the compulsory pre- 
military training in practical work of 
boys and girls was passed by the 
Turkish cabinet, 

The first grandchild—a girl—of King 
Christian of Denmark was born to 
Princess Caroline, wife of Prince 
Knud, the King’s second son. 

Riots in Paris broke out after a jury 
selected a German girl for the title 
“Miss France” in a beauty contest. The 
Fraulein, former resident of the Saar 
who became a French citizen after 
the plebiscite, resigned in favor of a 
nalive daughter. 

Scouts have been sent out to cover 
Russia in the hunt for pretty girls to 
act in Soviet-made motion pictures 
after widespread demand for sex ap- 
peal in the films was made. 

With appropriate ceremony the first 
completed section of the system of 
motor speedways that will cover Ger- 
many was opened at Frankfurt by 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler. 

All France paid homage to Joan of 
Arc in fetes throughout the country 
that were marked in several cases by 
political clashes, especially in Paris 
and Lyons. 

——o~—e 
PREVENT HAY-FEVERSUFFERING NOW 





The nose membranes can be toughened 
now to prevent it, but not after the Hay- 
Fever starts and the nose passages are 
swollen and closed. Mr. R. O. Murphy, 
Box 463, Stillwater, Minn., who relieved 
himself from the sufferings of Hay-Fever, 
will tell you without charge how to go 
about it. Just send him your name and 
address, but write now without delay.—Ad. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


White House reveals a secretly de- 
veloped Navy radio amplifier capable 
of conveying the talking voice more 
than a mile is to be made available for 
use by the President to address huge 
crowds in the open air. 

United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis holds its celebrated “June 
Week” when 445 graduates are com- 
missioned in the Navy as ensigns. 

District Commissioners adopt new 
rules to enforce traffic laws, including 
publication of names of persons whose 
driving licenses have been suspended 
or revoked and semi-annual compul- 
sory mechanical inspection of autos. 

President Roosevelt and J. Edgar 
Hoover, chief of the investigation Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice 
are each provided with a handsome 
limousine said to be _ bullet-proofed 
over every square inch of their sur- 
faces, bullet-proof glass, etc., and 
capable of doing 110 miles an hour. 

President and Mrs. Roosevelt enter- 
tain at dinner in honor of Mme. Le- 
brun, wife of President of France, and 
other notables. 








NRA 

When Supreme Court rules NRA un- 
constitutional Donald R. Richberg, 
chairman of the National Industrial 
Recovery Board, announces suspen- 
sion of compulsory enforcement of all 
codes, but asks employers and em- 
ployees to observe the labor relations 
standards of the codes and that busi- 
ness continue to maintain the stand- 
ards of fair competition. President of 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce urges 
business men to uphold code levels and 
preserve NRA wages and hours. 

NRA records disclose that officials 
of 12 code authorities were receiving 
salaries ranging from $20,000 to $30,000 
a year, larger than any paid by fed- 
eral government, with exception of 
President Roosevelt, which helped with 
other expenses to raise annual cost 
of NRA to industry and the buying 
public to $53,400,000. 

According to National Bureau of 
Economic Research (non-government- 
al), the record shows that NRA dur- 
ing its 20 months of existence increas- 
ed the number of wage-earners em- 
ployed from an index of 115 to 133. 
total pay rolls from 127 to 172, aver- 
age earning per worker from 110 to 
126, and the average hourly wage 
from 97 to 134, while the average 
hours of work per person per week 
dropped from 114 to 95. 


COURTS 


By unanimous vote United States 
Supreme Court holds (in Schechter 
poultry case) unconstitutional Nation- 
al Recovery Act provisions giving 


President the right to proclaim code 
rule over private industry, thus in- 


validating the power which is regard- 
ed as the heart of the NRA and the. 
New Deal. It is expected to clear 
400 cases pending in lower courts. 

In a _ similar decision Supreme 
Court holds unconstitutional Frazier- 
Lemke act granting a five-year mora- 
torium for paying off farm mortgages 
—affecting an estimated $12,000,000,- 
000 of farm debts. 

In still another decision against the 
Roosevelt administration the Supreme 
Court held that the President lacks 
constilutional authority to remove 
Federal Trade Commissioners except 
for causes named in the Federal Trade 
Commission act. This case was 
brought by the executor of the estate 
of William E. Humphrey who was re- 
moved from that commission a short 
time before his death by President. 


REPEAL 


Treasury asks Congress for passage 
of a new bill designed to strengthen 
laws against liquor tax evaders which 
threatens to stir up anew the fight 
over what constitutes “intoxicating 
licuor.” The proposed bill would 
make anything “intoxicating” that 
contained one-half of one per cent 
alcohol by volume, including even 
beer. But Congress, in 1933, declared 
beer of 3.2 per cent alcohol by weight 
non-intoxicating. 

As leaders press for quick corrective 
legislation FACA pleads for continued 
compliance with major provisions of 
liquor codes despite Supreme Court’s 
NRA decision. 


LABOR 

Series of small _ strikes—lJumber, 
maritime and mining—spot the Pacific 
Northwest from Alaska to California. 
R. E. Wantz, president of Illinois 
Manufacturers Association, denounces 
Wagner Labor 

Disputes Bill as a 

measure. that 

would promote in- 

dustrial unrest 


Oe nim rather than peace. 
_ = Cleveland gets a 


SA touch of strike-itis 
— with four factories 
shut down and 
5,500 men out. 

Although large 
corporations are 
taking on more 
college graduates 
this year than any time since 1930 
college men ar still finding jobs 
scarce because private industry cannot 
absorb the current crop. 

Shorn of NRA benefits, organized 
labor looks to Congress for Wagner 
bill, 30-hour week bill and social se- 
curity. Threats of serious labor 
troubles follow NRA demise, especial- 
ly in coal industry where 450,000 are 
expected to strike June 17. 


GOVERNMENT 
Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau 
asks bids for $100,000,000 of three 
per cent 11-13-year bonds, the bids to 
be not less than par and accrued in- 
terest. 
Postmaster General Farley predicts 


W agner 





* The Pathfinder 


a real Post Office surplus this year; 
says the Roosevelt. work-relief pro- 
gram will be the “knockout blow of 
the depression”; and claims Vice Pres- 
ident Garner will be President Roose 
velt’s running mate again in 1936. 

Secretary of State Hull approves 
new trade treaty with Sweden. 


Cxricago Herald and Examiner 


The flood of foreign products is beginning 
to menace our home industries. 


Anning S. Prall, of the Federal Com 
munications Commission, is appoint 
ed by President Roosevelt for a tern 
of seven years. 

Federal Emergency Relief Adminis 
tration reveals that the cost of feed 
ing the nation’s needy until they ar: 
made self-supporting under the work: 
program is about $4,000,000 daily. 

Secret Service concedes that advanc: 
in science has made counterfeiting 
more threatening racket than ever. 

Bureau of Printing and Engravins 
prints special Pacific Internationa! . 
Exposition stamp which commem: 
rates 400th anniversary of founding o! 

-acific Southwest by the Spanish e) 
plorer Coronado. 

Federal Communications Commis 
sion summons 21 radio stations t 
Washington to “prove that their con 
tinued operation will be in the publi: 
interest.” 


PEOPLE 


Tried before an Army court marti 
in Washington Col. Alexander E. Wil- 
liams, former assistant quartermast: 
general of the Army, is found guilty 0! 


“soliciting and obtaining a loan of 


$2,600” in connection with War De- : 


partment contracts and faces dismi: 
sal from the service. 

In a rather pointed attack on th: 
methods of Rev. Charles E. Coughlin 
of Detroit, William Cardinal O’Con- 
nell, archbishop of Boston and dean «| 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in 
America, says: “All those disturbin 
voices, the shouting, yelling and 
screaming, are so unbecoming to an 


one who occupies the place of 
teacher in Christ’s church that eve! 

the quality of their voices betra: j 
them.” 


Rev. Dr. Joseph A. Vance, pastor ©! 
the First Presbyterian Church of De- 
troit, is elected moderator by th 
church general assembly at Cincin- 
nati. 

Bishop James Freeman, of Washing- 
ton, says peace and security will not 
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be found in the remedies proposed by 
the “prophets of the quack” but in 
loyalty to American ideals and Amer- 
ican traditions. Vain and uneconomic 
programs or systems for relieving dis- 
tress and for easing burdens, he says, 
create false hopes and issue in tragic 
disappointment and increasing unrest. 

Howard Thurston, 65, famous ma- 
gician, is married at Harrison, N. Y., 
to Pauline Mark, 27, a divorcee of 
North Adams, Mass. 

Rep. Mitchell, Democrat of Illinois, 
the nation’s only colored Congress- 
man, reveals he 
will demand an in- 
vestigation into 
charges that Com- 
munism is being 
taught openly at 
Howard universi- 
ty, congressional- 
ly-supported na- 
tional colored in- 
stitution. 

Gov. Herbert 
Lehman, of New 
York, refuses to 
confirm or deny 
that he is a pros- 
pective Ambassa- 
dor to France, suc- 
ceeding Jesse I. 
Straus, but State Department officials 
say they have no information that 
Straus plans to resign. 

Gov. Martin L. Davey, of Ohio, with- 
draws a warrant charging FERA ad- 
ministrator Harry L. Hopkins with 
criminal libel as result of Ohio relief 
“scandal.” 


Mitchell 


CRIME 


Little George Weyerhaeuser, 9, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of 
Tacoma, Wash., (of the wealthy tim- 
ber family), is kidnaped and held for 
$200,000 ransom. 

With a stroke of his pen Gov. Ruby 
Laffoon, of Kentucky frees 276 con- 
victs from the state reformatory to 
relieve overcrowding. 

Rep. Jennings Randolph, of West 
Virginia, says racketeering alone ex- 
torts from the American people more 
than $15,000,000,000 annually. 

Up to the snatching of the little 
Weyerhaeuser boy the Department of 
Justice Bureau of Investigation had 
recovered more than $230,000 of the 
more than $500,000 paid to free vic- 
tims in nofed ransom cases. 

Mary McElroy, daughter of Kansas 
City’s manager, who was kidnaped 
two years ago and held for $30,000 
ransom, saves her abductor, Walter 
McGee, from hanging, when her pleas 
cause Gov. Guy B. Park to commute 
McGee’s sentence to life in prison. 


SPORTS 


Washington Nationals purchase 
Louis (Buck) Newsom, fast-ball right- 
hand pitcher from St. Louis for $50.- 
000 but he injures his knee in his 
second game and is out for month. 

_Jesse Owens, spectacular Ohio State 
Negro, shatters three world’s records 
and equals a fourth as he dominates 
35th annual Western Conference track 
and field meet at Ann Arbor, Mich. He 





established a new world’s record 
broad jump of 26 feet 8% inches; tied 
the world 100-yard dash standard of 
9.4 seconds; and smashed the world 
records in the 220-yard dash and 220- 
yard low hurdles. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


Civilian Conservation Corps pur- 
chases $75,000,000 in new supplies as 
the initial step in its expansion to 
600,000 men. Enrollment of additional 
260,000 men begins June 15. 

Increased size of CCC will swell 
the pay roll of enlisted men from 
$10,000,000 a month to $17,500,000, and 
the supervisory pay roll from $3,000,- 
000 to $5,300,000 a month. 


RAILROADS 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
sets aside Railway Emergency Act of 
1933 and rules that carriers can merge 
facilities, even at the cost of a labor 
slash. 

B. & O. railroad exhibits new stream- 
lined steam train, another marvel in 
the railroads’ race for speed. 

Administration is said to have drop- 
ped plans to revive pension legisla- 
tion for railroad workers during the 
present session of Congress. But Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association 
asks White House support of newly 
introduced Crosser bill providing for 
such pensions. 


FARMING 

Nation’s wheat growers vote an 
overwhelming “yes” for continuation 
of AAA crop control plan. Encourag- 
ed by an almost 6-to-1 vote adminis- 
tration Officials begin drafting new 
four-year benefit contracts for wheat 
farmers. They also look for favorable 
Congressional action on Secretary 
Wallace’s proposal for clarification of 
AAA law, in modified form at least. 

AAA officials point out that in spite 
of drastic reductions necessitated by 
drought of 1934 the numbers of cattle 
and calves on farms in United States 
are still about four million more than 
in 1928 and only about half a million 
under the average for the past 10 
years. On January 1 last cattle and 
‘alves totaled 60,667,000. 

More people are again leaving farms 
for cities than cities for farms. 

Cotton farmers receive first rental 
payments in 1935 cotton program. 

Due to general lateness of farming 
season Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports less than the usual 
pick-up in farm labor employment. 


GENERAL 


C. D. Southard, vice president of 
Chicago Association of Commerce, re- 
ports that three times as many Amer- 
ican flags have been sold so far this 
year as were sold in the same period 
last year, and without any special ef- 
fort on the part of the flag makers. 

Oglethorpe university at Atlanta, 
Ga., confers honorary degrees on 13 
women, including Amelia Earhart and 
Josephine Roche, assistant secretary 
of the Treasury. 

American Liberty League 
TVA as “socialistic.” 

Nebraska’s state Senate and House 


assails 
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of Representatives conclude their 50th 
and last regular session of that bi- 
cameral body. The next legislature 
will be a unicameral one with 43 
“legislators.” 

Nearly 4,000 persons are made home- 
less in Oklahoma and Texas as flood 
waters surge over rich bottomland in 
the two states. 

Far West Republicans, including 
party leaders of 11 states, are invited 
to parley at Salt Lake City “to bring 
out the sentiment and views of those 
who are opposed to many policies of 
the present administration.” 


TAXES 

In his capacity of self-appointed at- 
torney for Louisiana state tax com- 
mission Senator Huey Long is said to 
get one-third of all he collects, as a 
fee. But the $100,000 fee he would 
have earned for collecting over $300,- 
000 alleged “back taxes” from a Loui- 
siana lumber company is endangered 
by a suit filed by the company to have 
the tax assessment annulled. 

Illinois legislature finally passes bill 
authorizing increase in sales tax to 
provide funds for that state’s share of 
relief costs, thereby relieving the criti- 
cal relief situation throughout the 
state. 

BANKING 

In a radio address urging approval 
of the administration’s omnibus bank- 
ing bill Marriner S. Eccles, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, declares 
control over the 
volume and cost 
of money should 
be lodged in a 
single responsible 
body, probably the 


cS Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Mn’ New Jersey 

Bankers’ Associa- 

tion goes on rec- 


ord as being 
unanimously  op- 
posed to the pro- 
posed Banking Act 
of 1935 in its pres- 
ent form. 

Leo T. Crowley, 
chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, tells Minneapolis bankers the 
FDIC is a boon to banking and that it 
has made bank failures a matter of 
direct nation-wide concern. 

R. S. Hecht, president of American 
Bankers’ Association, attacks pro- 
posals to establish a central bank as 
apt to be “run to meet the varying 
exigencies of the government in power 
rather than to serve the commercial 
needs of the country.” 


DEATHS 


James Blake, 73, composer of “The 
Sidewalks of New York,” at New York. 
_ 


FISTULA 


Anyone suffering from Fistula, or any 
other rectal trouble is invited to write 
The McCleary Clinic, 7782 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., for their free 
Book describing the McCleary treatment 
for this treacherous trouble.—Adv. 





Eccles 











CONGRESS 


An overwhelmingly Demoeratic Con- 
gress was thrown into confusion and 
much of the New Deal legislation now 
in the process of enactment was 
brought to a standstill by the Supreme 
Court ruling declaring invalid the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and the 
Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Act. 
Its pronouncement that the federal 
government could contro] only those 
industries directly affecting interstate 
commerce limited the scope of pro- 
posed legislation considerably. Ad- 
ministration leaders admitted there 
was little use in enacting more New 
Deal measures until they had been 
thoroughly studied in the light of the 
recent court ruling. As a result, ad- 
journment appeared still farther in the 
future than ever. 

Measures thus delayed included the 
AAA amendments, social security bill, 
Eccles banking measure and the ex- 
tension of the railroad act. But the 
one affected most directly was the pro- 
posed extension of the NRA. It had 
already passed the Senate and had 
been placed on the House calendar 
after a favorable report by the Ways 
and Means Committee. The American 
Federation of Labor, in pressing for 
extension, had previously declared 
failure to extend the measure would 
result in nation-wide strikes and strife. 
Agitation began for the enactment of 
the Black 30-hour week bill which, 
proponents said, would take care of 
the maximum hour provisions of the 
defunct NRA. 

Another proposed measure directly 
affected was that amending the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. Administra- 
tion leaders in both House and Senate 
agreed to recommit the measure to 
the Agricultural Committees to be 
completely rewritten when it was 





found its far-reaching licensing pro- 
visions were affected by the interstate 
commerce ruling and did not comply 
with the standards for delegating that 
authority. 

Both the banking and social secur- 





—Washington News 


Old Man Congress sympathizes with Mr. 
Dionne, with so many babies to be tended to. 





ity measures had passed the House and 
the latter, in a revised form, had been 
favorably reported by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. But the banking 
bill, centralizing control of currency 
and credit remained under the consid- 
eration of a Senate committee. Action 
was suspended on both until it could 
be determined to what extent the court 
decision affected them. It was believ- 
ed, however, it would affect the secur- 
ity measure only as far as the com- 
pulsory contributions toward old-age 
pensions were concerned. 

Senator Robert Wagner’s labor bill 
granting increased strength to organ- 
ized labor was approved in principle 
by President Roosevelt during a con- 
ference with labor officials and ad- 
ministration advisers. This placed it 
among administration measures and it 
passed the Senate with little opposi- 
tion. It was quickly approved by the 
House Labor Committee despite active 
opposition by many business organiza- 
tions which charged its passage would 
bring about government-imposed 
shops in industry. 

Temporary delay, however, was suf- 
fered by the measure amending the 
Tennessee Valley Act so as to double 
its capitalization and 
otherwise enlarge 
its operations. 
Comptroller Gener- 
al McCarl charged 
“irregularities” aft- 
er auditing the TVA 
books and question- 
ed its purchasing 
methods. Senator 
George Norris as- 
sailed the Comp- 
troller’s criticisms 
as a “power trust! 
attitude.” McCarl 
replied he had no 
friends to favor or enemies to punish. 
After examination of the audit and a 
long, bitter debate the House Military 
Affairs Committee tabled the measure 
as passed by the Senate while moves 
were made to draft a substitute bili 
and a new hearing was ordered, Con- 
cessions, including permission for the 
Federal Power Commission to estab- 
lish a cost accounting system, were 
offered in hope of assuring action on 
the bill this session. 

The Senate quickly passed the reg- 
ular naval supply bill by a vote of 
55 to 18. Senate Munitions Committee 
was unsuccessful in amending the 
measure so as to limit profits of ship- 
builders to less than the 10 per cent 
now allowed. Of the eight amend- 
ments proposed only one, by Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg, was adopted. It 
would require shipbuilders to submit 
to the Navy Department full estimates 
on which they had based their bids. 
A proposal to allow the State Depart- 
ment to censor all public speeches by 
naval oflicials and to name the sites 
for war “games” or practice maneu- 
vers was rejected. As sent to confer- 
ence between the houses the supply 
bill appropriated $459,700,000 which 
exceeds that of last year by 147 mil- 
lion but is 27 million under the bud- 
get recommendation. It would per- 
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mit construction to begin on 24 new 
vessels, 11,000 more enlisted men and 
555 new airplanes of which 282 would 
be replacements. All regular appr: 

priation bills except the legislatiy 

have been disposed of. 

Senator Royal Copeland introduced 
an amended report on his pure foo: 
and drug act which had been recom 
mitted to committee. Seizure claus: 
had been revised to meet approval « 
the measure’s opponents and it wa 
passed without discussion or opposi 
tion. Senate also passed the Blac! 
anti-lobbying bill requiring registr; 
tion of lobbyists and providing heay 
fines and imprisonment as a penall 
The Senate granted an additional $2 
800,000 for the Library of Congre: 
annex and passed seven District « 
Columbia measures including libera! 
ization of the divorce law, 

The Senate Post Office Committe: 
approved the McKellar substitute fi 
the recently passed House airmail bil! 
It rejected the proposed 20 per cent 
increase in rate limitation which rais- 
ed the maximum from 40 to 48 cents 
A resolution requesting the Presiden! 
to call an international conference o 
economic problems was introduced b 
Senator Millard Tydings (see page 3 

House passed bill amending the Tay 
lor grazing act of 1934 so as to in- 
crease the amount of public land th: 
government may let out for grazing 
purposes and to provide for preven- 
tion of over-grazing and other prac- 
tices harmful to its soil. It passed 
without an opposing vote the Senate- 
adopted bill authorizing an increas 
of 546 in the number of cadets to b 
appointed annually to West Point Mi! 
itary Academy. It also cleared thx 
calendar of 11 District of Columbis 
measures including the Ellenboge: 
bill providing a system of unemploy 
ment insurance and the Norton old 
age pension system. 

A little booklet explaining Hous: 
procedure and how members are as 
sembled for roll call would be printed 
and a copy given to each visitor to th: 
Capitol under a proposal submitted b 
Rep. Thomas O’Malley. Rep, Harol: 
Knutson introduced a resolution cal!- 
ing on the State Department to sub- 
mit to the House all available infor- 
mation concerning trade pacts be- 
tween this country and Brazil and 
Colombia. 

a 

At the opening of the Civil war 
New York City’s birth rate was 4! 
per 1,000 of population. By 1933 it 
had reached an all-time low of 14.0! 
per 1,000, but last year climbed slight- 
ly to 15.35. 

——_ +~» 

GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


For many years the Pathfinder has been 
helping its readers secure their favorite 
magazines at the lowest possible cost. 
Here is a sample of the great value o! 
Pathfinder offers! Think of it—a onc- 
year subscription to True Story Magazine, 
McCall’s Magazine, Woman’s World and 
the Pathfinder—all four a full year when 
sent to one address for just $2.00, actu- 
ally saving you $2.00. Simiply send $2 to 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., and 
ask for Club No. 927.—Adv. 
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June 8, 1935 
American Flag, 


Third Oldest, has 
Interesting History 


“I pledge allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States of Amer- 
ica, and the Republic for which 
it stands, one Nation, indivisible, 


with liberty and justice for all.” 


June 14 is Flag Day. On that day 
will be observed the 158th anniversary 
of the Stars and Stripes. Every loyal 
American citizen who prides himself 
on being such could do nothing better 
than to repeat in all sincerity the 
above pledge to the flag written in 
August, 1892, by Francis Bellamy, of 
Boston. While there was agitation 
for nation-wide observation of Flag 
Day almost from the time our national 
emblem was born, national flag day 
was first officially observed in 1916 
when President Woodrow Wilson de- 
creed that June 14 be set aside for na- 
tional observance as such. Now the 
United States Flag Association is one 
of the strongest national sponsors of 
flag day observance. 

There is little that is distinctly 
novel or new to be said about “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” that most 
beautiful of national flags, but so long 
as the Republic endures the old values 
which it represents will be worthy of 
repetition and reassertion. Some au- 
thorities claim it is the oldest national 
flag because other countries have 
changed their flags since 1777. Others, 
however, claim, and perhaps more 
correctly, that the flag of the United 
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Among the numerous early American 
flags were the Liberty flag (top), used at 
Taunton, 1774; a Continental flag (cen- 
ter), used from 1775 to 1777; and the 
Grand Union flag (bottom) of 1776. 


States is the third oldest of the na- 
tional standards of the world, being 
even older than the present Union 
Jack of Great Britain and the Tri- 
color of France. 

To recite a little well-known his- 
tory, the American flag was first au- 
thorized by the Continental Congress 
sitting at Philadelphia on June 14, 
1777. When first raised our flag wav- 
ed over 13 sparsely populated states 
scattered along the Atlantic seaboard 
with a total population of some 3,000,- 
000 people. Today it flies over 48 
states spread across the continent of 
North America, two territories and 
numerous dependencies and posses- 
sions throughout the world and more 
than 130,000,000 people owe it allegi- 
ance. In fact, the boast of Great Brit- 
ain that the sun never sets on the Eng- 
lish Union Jack has also become true 
of the Stars and Stripes. 

Before the Revolution there was not 
a single flag representative of the 
American colonies as a whole, but 
most of them had their own standard 
or emblem. That of Massachusetts 
bore a pine tree; Rhode Island, an 
anchor; New York, a beaver; South 
Carolina, a rattlesnake, etc. But as 
early as 1775 a committee was ap- 
pointed to take up the matter of a 
flag for the 13 colonies. It recom- 
mended a design with the Union Jack 
in the upper corner next to the staff 
and the remainder of the field to be of 
13 alternate red and white stripes. 
This was known as the Grand Union 
or Cambridge flag and was first raised 
when Gen. Washington took command 
of the Army at Cambridge. After the 
Declaration of Independence the new 
nation refused to use the Cambridge 
flag because it retained the Union Jack 
in the corner. Hence, in 1777 Con- 
gress authorized the standard on 
which the present flag is based, to be 
of “13 stripes of alternate red and 
white; that the union be 13 stars, 
white on a blue field.” 

Colors and symbols of the flag may 
be thus explained: Red is for valor, 
white for purity, blue is for reverence 
and justice; stars, an ancient symbol, 
symbolize dominion and sovereignty 
and individually each represents a 
state but collectively symbolize the 
Union and the Constitution which 
binds them together. It was first de- 
creed that there should be a stripe as 
well as a star for each state and when 
Vermont in 1791 and Kentucky in 1792 
entered the Union the number of both 
stars and stripes were increased to 15 
but as other states entered the grow- 
ing Union it became evident there 
would be too many stripes. So in the 
year 1818 Congress enacted and Presi- 
dent Monroe signed a bill which gave 
us the flag we have today, a stripe for 
each of the original 13 states and a 
star for each new state—to be added 
on the 4th of July following admis- 
sion. Recognition of Arizona in 1912 
gave us 48 stars in six horizontal rows 
of eight stars each. 

Contrary to popular notion no star 
represents any particular state since 
there has been neither any law nor 
executive order to this effect although 
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Other early American flags were the Betsy 
Ross flags (top and center) and the flag 
with 15 stars and stripes (bottom). 


this idea has been widely printed and 
even taught in schools. Those who 
cling to this belief, wrong though it 
is, Start in the upper left hand corner 
and, counting always from left-to- 
right, make the first star represent 
Delaware, the first state to ratify the 
Constitution; the second Pennsyl- 
vania; and so on in the order of rati- 
fication or admission down to the last 
star in the lower right-hand corner 
which represents Arizona. It is per- 
fectly all right to do that, but it is ab- 
solutely not officially correct. 

There are a number of interesting 
firsts connected with our flag which 
have been brought to light. As al- 
ready mentioned it was first author- 
ized by law June 14, 1777, and a few 
days later it was first unfurled over 
a warship by John Paul Jones when 
he took command of the “Ranger.” 
(Incidentally it was he who also rais- 
ed the Cambridge flag over the flag- 
ship “Alfred” nearly two years before 
that.) It was first flown from Fort 
Stanwix, later called Fort Schuyler, 
and now Rome, N. Y., on August 3, 
1777; was first under fire three days 
later in the battle of Oriskany; first 
carried into battle at Brandywine, 
September 11, 1777; first flown over 
foreign territory at Nassau, Bahama 
Islands, January 28, 1778; and first re- 
ceived a foreign salute from French 
Admiral Piquette off Quiberon Bay, 
February 13, 1778. Elizabeth (Betsy) 
Ross of Philadelphia is popularly sup- 
posed to have made the first flag in 
1776 from a penciled design (officially 
adopted virtually unchanged in 1777) 
drawn by Gen. Washington. Toda» 
Philadelphia is still a leader in the 


(Continued on page 21) 
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EDITORIAL 


Our American writers of dirty books 
have organized a union. Here’s one 
case where we wouldn’t object to a 
strike. 

q 


There used to be a time when the 
highest ambition was to get on Mor- 
gan’s “preferred list.” Now everybody 
wants to get on Uncle Sam’s. 


Wouldn’t those women who demand 
equality be up against it if the men 
should decide to take to wearing 
whiskers again? 

g 


POLITICAL HISTORY REPEATS 

GAIN we wish to point out how 

the same conditions keep recur- 
ring and recurring in the history of 
this country and how the same con- 
ditions produce the same results, over 
and over again. Here are some ex- 
tracts from an article which appeared 
in the Pathfinder 21 years ago. It 
was just a few weeks before the 
World war started. A Democratic 
president was in the White House— 
Woodrow Wilson. Democrats as well 
as Republicans were complaining that 
the platform pledges on which Wilson 
had been elected were not being car- 
ried out. The set-up was so strik- 
ingly similar to that now existing that 
it will be instructive to read what the 
Pathfinder said then: 

“Republican nominations for office 
are going begging. Republicans of 
ability and with a clean record are 
exceedingly scarce. Practically every 
Republican who was prominent a few 
years ago has either got the hook or 
has seen it coming and has gracefully 
made his exit from the political stage. 
The result is that there are few left 
but third-raters and nonentities. And 
we must remember that statesmen 
cannot be created over night. They 
have to be grown, and even if they 
spring up in the night, like mush- 
rooms, they require a long period of 
incubation, just as mushrooms do, be- 
fore they can burst on the scene. 
Even ‘dark horses’ have to be trained 
long and patiently before they have 
any chance to enter the political race. 
There has been so much muckraking 
and agitation and wild denunciation 
of public men and affairs in the last 
few years that the faith of the people 
in their leaders and their institutions 
has been well-nigh destroyed. Repre- 
sentative government no longer exists 
and it has been displaced by a vague 
and illusory scheme of popular gov- 
ernment under which the people are 
supposed to rule but really do not. 
Things are at sixes and sevens more 
than ever, and it would take a prophet 
and the son of a prophet to predict 
what the outcome is to be. The ship 











of state is drifting; the very captain 
and pilots have diametrically opposite 
views as to the course it should take 
and mutiny is rife among the crew. 


Party lines have been largely wiped 
out and the names ‘Democrat’ and ‘Re- 
publican’ have lost most of their mean- 
ing. Formerly a Democrat was a Dem- 
ocrat simply because he was a Demo- 
crat. It was born in him and he no 
more attempted to analyze his views 
than he did to explain why he had 
red hair or black hair, as the case 
might be. And it was the same way 
with a Republican. But now people 
are forced to apply the searchlight of 
reason to all their opinions and doc- 
trines. Cold logic has taken the place 
of instinct, and hard facts have elim- 
inated faith, New terms and phrases 
have been introduced which are jaunt- 
ily bandied about but which have not 
acquired any genuine meaning. There 
is an immense amount of agitation and 
activity but it is all in a circle and we 
seem to be getting nowhere. It’s like 
riding in a merry-go-round: we pay 
our money and we certainly do fly, 
but we get off at the same place we 
got on at. Certainly there will be no 
very marked progress until things are 
allowed to rest. Turmoil and pros- 
perity are never found as partners. 
The nation is in a transition stage. But 
it is perfectly safe and it is not going 
to the dogs. There is an immense 
amount of reform work to be done 
but it will take time to carry it out. 
We have tried and are trying out nu- 
merous new doctrines, Some of them 
no doubt will prove of value while 
others will be found worthless and 
will be abandoned. The surest way 
to dispose of a doubtful scheme is to 
put it to a practical test. There are 
no short cuts to prosperity and suc- 
cess. This is true in the life of an 
individua] and it is true in the life 
of a nation. We reap what we sow 
and no amount of political wizardry 
can enable us to gather figs from this- 
tles. The old crops have been cleared 
off and the new ones have not had a 
chance to grow yet. But the new 
growth is inevitable and we may be 
sure that it will be luxuriant and 
bountiful. It will be a great blessing 
for the country when this era of po- 
litical agitation and uncertainty is 
past. The American nation can flour- 
ish under any kind of conditions—but 
those conditions must be certain and 
assured, The entire political, indus- 
trial and social system of a country 
cannot be undermined and remodeled 
and transformed without interrupting 
progress and prosperity. If we want 
improvements we must be willing to 
pay the price for them. The country 
deliberately adopted this plan and it 
will have to foot the bill. Having rip- 
ped up the old conditions, the nation 
should show its good sense by being 
pleased with the new. Otherwise it 
sinks back into the Mexico class.” 
Bear in mind, all these things were 
published in the Pathfinder 21 years 
ago. But it is uncanny, how closely 
they fit the present situation. The 
“New Deal” in this sense is now seen 
not to be new. It is rather a resump- 
tion of the reforms which the last 
Democratic president started and 
which to a large extent were inter- 
rupted by the coming of the World 
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war, as Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, the 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, has 
stated. 

gq 


PROGRESS STILL BEING MADE 

IGURATIVELY speaking the Amer- 

ican continent grows’ smaller 
every year. When Lewis and Clark 
set out to push their way through to 
the Pacific coast it required more than 
two years to make the journey. They 
left Washington in July 1803 and 
reached the mouth of the Columbia 
river in November 1805, having spent 
two winters in camp in transit—on¢ 
at St. Louis and the other where Bis- 
marck now stands. Pioneers who lat- 
er settled in the West were weeks and 
months in reaching their destinations 
Thus, the earlier settlers of the West 
and Northwest were virtually saying 
farewell to the East. 

Probably the greatest single step in 
uniting these widely separated sec- 
tions of the nation was the comple- 
tion of the first transcontinental rail- 
road in 1869. This cut travel time from 
a matter of weeks to only days. Sinc¢ 
then the various sections of the coun- 
try have been bound closer and close: 
together by railways, good roads, and 
now airlines. In 1906 a train made 
the transcontinental run from Oak- 
land to New York in 71 hours 27 min- 
utes, setting a speed record which 
stood until a few months ago. Then 
one of the new diesel-motored trains 
clipped several hours from the record 
by making the coast-to-coast trip in 
57 hours. 

With the turn of the century man 
discovered he could fly. In 1911 the 
first transcontinental flight was made, 
from New York to Pasadena. It re- 
quired 49 days for the trip although 
the actual time in the air was but 82 
hours. Just a short time ago a regular 
passenger plane flew from Los Angel- 
es to Washington in little more than 
10 hours, Of course such speeds, ei- 
ther by land or air, are not now re- 
garded as practical and will not be 
made standard performances until aft- 
er further developments have taken 
place, Nevertheless, a new record 
now and then calls attention to the 
fact that progress is still being made. 
True, it does not seem possible that 
these existing records can be bettered 
much unless someone discavers th« 
secret of the Magic Carpet. But it is 
to be remembered that these same 
speeds of today would have been be- 
lieved impossible a century ago—and 
no longer than 50 years ago many 
people believed there was nothing 
left to invent or for science to dis- 
cover. Just as soon as the American 
people can get over their jitters and 
get their minds to work again on con- 
structive problems we are going to 
witness the greatest advance that civ- 
ilization has yet made. Everything is 
set for it. There is plenty for all, and 
to spare—far more than many of us 
deserve. We conquered the ocean, we 
conquered the land and we conquered 
the air. Shall it be recorded that we 
failed to conquer ourselves? No— 
absolutely not. 
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MARKETING 


The Pathfinder is not one of those 
publications which assume to speak in 
advance for the Supreme Court, but 
we have all along said that the NRA 
was a block to recovery and that it 
was as good as dead. The Supreme 
Court now, in the most solemn way, 
has declared that Congress cannot del- 
egate such far-reaching powers to the 
President. This was a unanimous de- 
cision—not one of those unsatisfac- 
tory five to four dictums in which the 
“liberals” and the “tories” lined up 
according to their personal political 
sentiments. This decision of course 
upsets all the codes, with their price- 
raising, price-fixing and wage-fixing 
policies. It will naturally tend to hold 
prices down and discourage combines 
which are seeking to boost their own 
products at the expense of the con- 
suming public. The Wagner act is 
planned to take the place of the NRA 
and it goes much farther than the 
NRA. However, all legislation from 
now on will have to be written with 
more care to see that the Constitution 
is not violated. On this account the 
NRA decision ought to stimulate busi- 
ness, as it removes the biggest of the 
uncertainties, 

Things will jog along until the usual 
summer slump has had its effect—and 
then there will be a marked change 
for the better, according to the con- 
sensus of view. The huge government 
disbursements for all sorts of things 
have not got well to going as yet but 
they are having their effect in stimu- 








lating trade and restoring hopes. The 
speculators believed that inflation 


was coming very soon and they bid 
prices of many things upward. The 
fear, or hope, that inflation is to be 
used as a remedy has about died out, 
and this feeling is now tending to 
bring prices down, Of course there 
is no absolute rule as to prices, and 
sO we can speak only in the most 
general terms. Hogs can hold their 
heads up in pride, for they are com- 
manding the biggest prices in five 
years. They have lately brought as 
much as $11, a hundred pounds, or 
nearly three times as much as a year 
ago—and the $2.25 processing tax is 
then added to that. But the trouble is 
that the farmers have very few hogs 
to sell at such prices. That’s always 
the trouble. Three things have work- 
ed together to boost the cost of pork 
to consumers. First there was the 
killing off of the little pigs and old 
brood sows. Then there was the 
drought—which the planners, _ it 
seems, did not take into account. And 
then there is the high cost of feed— 
which was the result of the drought 
and crop curtailment combined. Corn 
has taken quite a drop since a month 
ago, but it is still 40 per cent above 
this time last year. Pork therefore, 
instead of being the poor man’s food, 
will have to be passed up. There is 
still plenty to live on. There is no 
fear of any shortage of food as a 


whole, But people will have to trans- 
fer their purchases. The innocent lit- 
tle lambs may have to save the situa- 
tion, for they are cheap—and they’re 
the only meat that is cheap. Lamb is 
20 per cent less than last year. The 
rains came in time to renew the pas- 
turage. Beef is also high—35 per cent 
above last year. Eggs and butter are 
very much higher but flour is down a 
trifle. Sugar is on the up, but coffee 
will be down for a long time. Copper 
is selling for the highest price in many 
months. Lead also has made a big 
jump. These and other basic metals 
are used in great quantities in the 
electrical and chemical industries es- 
pecially. The United States stands at 
the top in the production of chemicals, 
but the news is that Russia and Japan, 
as well as Germany and bther Europe- 
an countries, are forging ahead and 
cutting us out of some of our markets 
by making prices lower. The indica- 
tions are that the nations are prepar- 
ing for war. Actual war is not likely 
to break this year, but the nations are 
very suspicious of one another and 
there are a number of them that are 
only watching to catch their enemies 
in a tight spot. Thus far, however, 
the big speculators who always jump 
in and buy heavily of materials which 
are necessary in war are not active. 
This is a good sign, if you believe in 
peace. For instance tin and zine are 
selling for a little less than last year. 
The prospect of war is not helping 
cotton much—although cotton is es- 
sential to modern warfare. Cotton 
has hardly recovered yet from the big 
slump it took in March. Both exports 
and domestic consumption of cotton 
are running below a year ago—which 
is a sad indication, because all the 
people need cotton all the time. But 
they can’t buy cotton goods at prices 
which they consider high. The com- 
petition of cheap cotton goods from 
Japan and cther low-wage countries 
is undermining the whole textile trade. 
Measures of some sort are going to 
be taken—but they do not promise re- 
lief. It looks as if Secretary of State 
Hull will come out on top in his fight 
with the other high officials who have 
been double-crossing him in his for- 
eign trade policies. It would be a 
great step forward if the administra- 
tion would decide positively on some 
one, intelligible plan with respect to 
world trade—and this will probably 
come in time. A trade treaty has just 
been made with Sweden, and _ this 
gives promise of opening up some real 
business, as Sweden is a country 
which is anxious to trade. The trea- 
ties which were arranged with Cuba, 
Brazil and some other countries have 
shown no results of any value. There 
are always long delays in negotiating 
these special treaties, If Uncle Sam 
extends a favor to one of the nations, 
the others all hear of it and put up ar- 
guments to show that they should be 
favored still more. 

Uncle Sam has the happy faculty of 
getting the short end of every deal he 
has ever made with the foreigners. 
They applaud his idealism—and then, 
with their fingers crossed, they out- 
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smart him. And they don’t mind 
trickery. For instance you remember 
what great hopes were hung on those 
international wheat conferences. The 
United States has sent plenty of dele- 
gates, and those delegates have had a 


wonderful junketing tour and have 
orated and expressed the _ loveliest 
altruistic theories—and they have 


thought that they had got the other 
fellows to agree to something. But 
when you look closely you find that 
they have been blarneyed out of every- 
thing they were sent for. Our farm- 
ers were induced to curtail their 
wheat crops, for example—on a vague 
understanding that the other nations 
would also curtail. But after all, why 
should they play our game? It was 
unreasonable to expect it. They went 
ahead and grew everything they could. 
They didn’t stop with wheat but they 
did the same thing with cotton, to- 
bacco and other great staples. Thus 
we find ourselves trying to sell high- 
priced products in a world which is 
used to low prices and which has 
turned to producing at home. One 
big rayon factory which has been em- 
ploying many people at Hopewell, Va., 
is now pulling up stakes and moving 
bodily to South America, where it can 
have the advantage of cheap cotton 
and low-priced labor, In this way 
they can come nearer to competing 
with Japan. However, Japan has all 
the other countries on the run now. 
The American umbrella industry is 
the latest thing the Japs have crashed. 
However, the government officials are 
not worried about these importations 
and they say that they are a good 
start. Japan, for instance, is one of 
our best customers for cotton, and it 
is to be expected that she would use 
this raw material and send some of it 
back to us in manufactured form. 
What she sells us enables her to buy 
our products. R. L. O’Brien, head of 
the U. S. Tariff Commission, is very 
strong on that point. He keeps telling 
Americans that they must not become 
too “nationalistic” and must be will- 
ing to buy from abroad as well as to 
sell. The “Buy American” idea, he 
says, can only end in disaster. 

Anyway, the Post Office Department, 
is again able to report a margin on 
the right side of the ledger. If busi- 
ness keeps up as it has been going, 
there will be a postal surplus of $16,- 
000,000 at the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30. If the railroads would do as 
well as the postal service they also 
might prosper. But they have done 
the wrong thing; they have increased 
rates with the idea that they could 
get back on the map that way. It’s 
wrong and always will be wrong. 
The results show up in the current 
figures. Freight business is five per 
cent less than this time last year. 
Farm products, forest products, steel 
products, coal and most of the old- 
time stand-bys are all off. There is 
quite a boom in the stove business— 
but you can’t sell old-fashioned stoves. 
The auto business has jumped back 
to where it was five years ago. Trucks 
particularly are in great demand— 
also tractors. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Of course Congress is busy passing 
law after law in a last-minute effort 
to get it over with and go home to 
mend political fences or, if those 
fences do not need mending, to go fish- 
ing or on a tour. All New Deal ad- 
ministration officials are even busier 
than any Congressmen ever would 
consent to being. In fact, vacation 
plans for most New Deal chieftains 
have never been made. And those 
that have been made are doomed be- 
cause with the huge work-relief pro- 
gram getting into full swing this will 
be one of the busiest summers for all 
government officials. Many of them 
expect this summer to be “another 
°33.” That was the busy period which 
ushered in all the various alphabetical 
agencies. This summer is to witness 
the work-relief drive to put 3,500,000 
persons back to work as well as the 
final spending thrust to break the fast 
weakening back of Old Man Depres- 
sion. 

So far the only vacation trip Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is aiming for is one 
that will take him across the continent 
to visit the San Diego Exposition. Mrs. 
Roosevelt is expected to attend that 
with him. Other than his week-end 
yachting cruises down the Potomac he 
will likely find time later in the sum- 
mer to spend a couple of weeks at his 
Hyde Park home. Being the big boss 
of the relief spending set-up, however, 
he will likely remain close to Wash- 
ington to help push the program to its 
goal by August 31. Mrs. Roosevelt 
hopes to get up to her summer home 
at Campobello Island, too. 

After Congress finally gets through 
with the New Deal “must” program 
Vice President and Mrs. Garner (his 
busy secretary) will go to their home 
at Uvalde, Tex., as usual. They say 
they wouldn’t go anywhere else “un- 
less they had to.” Of course Chief 
Justice Hughes and all of the associate 
justices will leave Washington for 
their homes, summer homes, vacation 
trips and European tours. But most 
of the cabinet heads and New Deal 
agency heads will remain in Washing- 
ton to keep the recovery car going at 
full speed. Among the busiest of these 
will be Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
PWA administrator and head of the 
work-relief allotment division. No 
doubt Harry L. Hopkins, head of the 
Works Progress Division, will be just 
as busy; so will Frank C. Walker, 
head of the Works Application and In- 
formation Division; Under Secretary 
of Agriculture Rexford Tugwell, head 
of the new Rural Resettlement Admin- 
istration; and M. L. Cooke, head of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 

Postmaster General Farley says he 
is going to enjoy the summer by put- 
ting forth every effort he can to insure 
the re-election of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. None of the other cabinet mem- 











bers have any vacation plans as yet 
because they are too busy with work 
projects and running their respective 


departments to 
even think 
about a vaca- 
tion. 

However, 
there are some 
folks in the na- 
tional capital 
planning for va- 
cations for oth- 
er folks and 
consequently 
for their good 
times. Wash- 
ington is the 
scene of three 
big affairs this 
summer — one 
in June, anoth- 
er in July, and 
another in Au- 
gust. The first of 
these will be the 
Imperial Shrine 
Conclave June 
9 to 15; thesec- 
ond the Rain- 
bow Division 
Convention July 12 to 14; and the 
third the Boy Scouts Jamboree August 
21 to 30. The people visiting the na- 
tion’s capital for these extraordinary 
affairs are in for real vacation treats. 
There will be more in these columns 
later about the Rainbow Division 
gathering and the Boy Scout Jam- 
boree. Since the Shrine Conclave 
date is at hand let us consider some 
of the features to mark this conven- 
tion. Perhaps the most striking from 
the spectators’ point-of-view will be 
the huge processional pageant on 
Pennsylvania avenue the night of June 
13. For this the largest mobile stage 
in the world—one measuring 185 feet 
long, 15 feet wide and weighing 10% 
tons has been secured. It will be 
towed down the avenue by three trac- 
tors. On it will be 91 actors and ac- 
tresses, Mary Deery, well-known in- 
terpreter of Egyptian dances, will lead 
44 Egyptian dancers in the “Mysteries 
of Egypt.” 

In all, 12 elaborate floats will take 
part in this huge pageant. Each float 
will depict scenes from antiquity, 
medieval history and American his- 
tory. All floats are to be equipped 
with amplifiers so that spectators and 
the audience even in side streets may 
hear every word spoken by the actors. 
President Roosevelt is scheduled to 
review the parade and pageant. Seats 
in the grandstands along the line of 
march will cost from $3.30 to $9.90. 
They have been placed along Pennsyl- 
vania avenue from Constitution ave- 
nue to 17th street. The most elaborate- 
ly decorated section of the parade 
stands will be from 15th to 17th street 
where what is called the Pavillion of 
Omar has been constructed. Seats in 
the pavillion are covered from East 
Executive to West Executive avenue. 

Even the White House kitchen can- 
not escape the influence of modern 
progress. With the executive offices 
newly remodeled and modernized and 
the. White House itself newly redeco- 
rated throughout it is no more than 
natural that attention should be di- 


The Pathfinder 








A corner of the White House kitchen showing rows of aluminum 

pans suspended from hooks above the stove and along the wal! 

with the huge work tables and whatittakes to prepare meals for 
the presidential household. 


rected to the most important room i) 
any household, the kitchen. Whit: 
House cooks and housekeepers ar 
excited now about the tentative plan 
to modernize the President’s kitche: 
which, incidentally, is in keeping with 
his housing program. Already go, 
ernment photographers have photo- 
graphed the place from every ang): 
and their pictures someday may x 
historic because present plans call for 
the latest electric aids to cookery. 


New Wagner Act 
Gives Organized Labor 


Undisputed Power 
Over All Industry 


(Continued from page 1) 


ployers can be consulted. Coercion 
or undue influence in any form is for 
bidden to the employers, but the wa) 
is left open for the use of such meth 
ods by the union organizers. No pen 
alties whatever are provided for labor, 
no matter what is done. Heads of th 
labor organizations have many times 
declared that since the employers 
have refused to yield to persuasio: 
the unions are prepared to use force. 
As a part of the plan, the editorial d 
partments of newspapers and mag: 
zines are to be unionized, so that i! 
may no longer be charged that th: 
press of the country is unfriendly to 
labor. A high official of the news 
writers’ union recently was quoted in 
the Washington Post as saying: “W: 
don’t want war. We want peace. Bu! 
if they want it they'll get a war tha! 
will make their heads swim.” Th: 
Southern Newspaper Publishers As 
sociation in session the other day 
were told that the passage of th: 
Wagner act means that a “labor dic 
tator” will be set up and that al! 
newspapers will be faced with plent) 
of trouble.” 

The New York Times, Democrati« 
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says of the Wagner bill: “This is not 
a proviston for industrial peace. It is 
a one-sided compulsion. It will arouse 
widespread controversy, involve the 
federal government interminably in 
disputes lying far beyond its proper 
field and prove a serious obstacle to 
the progress of industrial recovery.” 
The Magazine of Wall Street publishes 
an article in which it says: “The most 
dangerous battle being waged today 
is that of organized labor for complete 
domination. By barring all company 
unions and providing majority rule in 
all labor negotiations, the American 
Federation of Labor is handed the big 
stick it has needed to impose the arbi- 
trary ‘closed shop’ on industries. The 
individual worker will have little 
choice regarding his status, for one of 
the unfair absurdities of the Wagner 
bill is the prohibition of any form of 
coercion by employers, while nothing 
whatever is said about coercion and 
intimidation of employees by other 
workers and by outside unions or or- 
ganizers. This law is a great piece of 
folly, capable of great mischief and 
harm, at a time when the country is 
just beginning to get back on its feet.” 

The Awakener thus states the case: 
“The Wagner act sets up a jug-handled 
system under which the government 
is to intervene in industry on behalf 
of the trade unions, for the purpose of 
enabling the unions to establish a sys- 
tem of shop control which they would 
be powerless to attain were the de- 
cision left to the free choice of labor. 
It proposes that the government shall 
weight the scales to legalize a per- 
manent monopoly for the _ trade 
unions.” The Washington Herald, 
Democratic, says: “There is no pro- 
vision in the bill which defines any 
act of an employee or group of em- 
ployees as an unfair labor practice. 
Employers have no right to bring com- 
plaints. They are nevertheless bound 
by the Labor Board’s action against 
them, whereas employees are not so 
bound. It relieves employees and 
their organizations of any obligation 
to obey an order of the Board which 
is not to their liking. They can strike 
any time they choose. It exempts 
unions from the jurisdiction of the 
courts while at the same time pre- 
scribing penalties of fines up to $5,000 
or a year’s imprisonment or both for 
employers. Employers would have no 
voice in determining their relations 
with their employees. They would 
be deprived of all managerial free- 
dom or even discretion and rendered 
subservient to a political board of 
three members, whose findings, no 
matter how unjust, illegal or oppres- 
sive, would not be subject to review 
by the courts.” 

The Wagner act gives the working 
Classes their long-coveted chance to 
take possession of the “tools of indus- 
try,” as originally outlined by Karl 
Marx nearly a century ago. It estab- 
lishes collectivism in American indus- 
try. Webster says that collectivism is 
“practically equivalent to socialism.” 
Collective bargaining was not includ- 
ed in the Democratic platform. It has 
been included many times in the plat- 


forms of the Socialists and other radi- 
cal groups and also in the demands of 
organized labor. By this new plan 
labor becomes a partner in industry— 
but is to share only in the profits. 
When there are losses—as there al- 
ways are—there is nothing to hold 
the unions or the workers responsible 
for a penny. All responsibilities have 
to be assumed by the employers, re- 
gardless of whether there are enough 
profits to meet these costs. Industry 
under this new plan will have half a 
dozen different bosses. First there 
will be the manager or boss who is in 
charge of running the plant. Then 
there will be the financial backers 
who have to foot the bills when there 
isn’t enough money coming in. Then 
there will be the union agent who 
represents the employees and collects 
the dues and to whom complaints can 
be made. Then there is the Labor 
Board, which can render decisions 
and issue new orders any time, and 
require the employers to pay back 
wages etc. Then there is the govern- 
ment itself—with its numberless de- 
partments, bureaus, commissions, au- 
thorities, groups and other bodies— 
whose laws, rules, regulations, man- 
dates and friendly suggestions will 
have to be followed. And finally there 
will probably be a new force created 
through the radio—with almost any- 
body issuing orders, warnings, threats 
and abuse. Thus a business will have 
so many “managers” that it may be 
forced to quit. That is exactly what 
is contemplated in the plan. Organ- 
ized labor long ago laid down the dic- 
tum that no business is entitled to live 
unless it can operate under union con- 
ditions and pay union wages. This 
dictum is now to have its great try-out 
—wholly at the expense of other peo- 
ple. Psychologists tell us that there 
is nothing else in the world that gives 
us such a “kick” or thrill as to cut 
loose and spend other people’s money. 
This long-awaited opportunity is now 
here. 

One of the first basic reforms to be 
adopted may be the one now being fo- 
mented by the National Organization 
for Taxation of Labor Displacing De- 
vices. This organization, according to 
a letter just sent the Pathfinder, de- 
mands that since machinery and labor- 
saving methods have operated to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, 
they shall be taxed to the full extent 
of the labor they save. A neat idea— 
that! And absolutely new and novel 
so far as we know. The money which 
the labor-saving methods save is to 
be put into one big fund, into which 
everybody can dip when they feel like 
it. And soon we shall have a country 
in which we shall all be living high on 
the work we don’t do. By letting the 
machines do all the work—and then 
confiscating the products, we shall 
have plenty for everybody. The sys- 
tem will be strengthened when we get 
a law making it a crime to work more 
than 30 hours in any week. 

Ginnlpninsiampattlbtrariiimiatinens 





It is natural enough for us to love 
children—because so many of us were 
children ourselves once. 
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KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





My grandfather, who moved out 
West when things were young and the 
government wasn’t trying to control 
everything you grew, Lavon Giles of 
Utah relates, likes to tell this story: 

When I first went West you could 
grow anything—almost. Why, one 
day a fellow came over to my place to 
buy some potatoes. I asked him how 
many he wanted. “’Bout a hundred 
pounds,” says he. “Look here,” I said. 
“IT won’t cut up a potato for any man.” 

The beanstalks I grew made Jack 
and the beanstalk just another bed- 
time story, and as for corn—lI only 
needed to plant one kernel. This one 
grain grew so the stalk bore enough 
corn to feed the pigs and the family a 
whole year. And after that was gone 
there were still enough of the fodder 
left to feed the cows and the horses 
for the winter. 

One thing I couldn’t grow, though, 
doggone, and that was squash. I tried 
it once, but never again. The trouble 
was you no more than got the seed in 
the ground than the vine was sprouted 
and starting to grow. That was all 
right for ’em to grow fast, but they 
went on at such a rate they drug the 
squash to death. And not only that, 
but there was considerable danger at- 
tached to the growing of this vege- 
table—that is, danger to humans. That 
first time I planted squash one of the 
kids got tangled up in the vines, and 
it took me and two Indian scouts three 
days to find him. 

ee 


“YOU’RE THE ONLY, ONLY ONE” 


In these days of unfortunate unem- 
ployment we hear so much about the 
number of persons out of jobs, the 
population of the nation, old age pen- 
sions, child labor, etec., that it is in- 
teresting to know just how many per- 
sons in this country really work. If 
you are willing to accept the astonish- 
ing statistical statement published in 
the Bangor (Me.) Daily News you're 
IT. And here are the statistics: 


United 





Population of the 


States reported at........ 124,000,000 
Those eligible for Townsend 
old age pension.......... 50,000,000 
eee 74,000,000 
Number of those prohibited 
from working under the 
child labor laws ......... 60,000,000 
ee a Ee ee 14,000,000 
Number of persons claimed 
on unemployed lists ..... 13,999,998 
Leaving number working to 
produce nation’s goods... 2 


These unfortunate two are just you 
and me, and you're lazy and I’m all 
worn out. 

——_- eo ___——_- 


CHICKEN FEED 
“We want a change !”—the holler 
To us at first seemed strange. 
Inflation took our dollar; 


Now all we have is—change. 
—Ralph O, Grote. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SCIENCE GUARDS FOOD 

Scientists have showered us with so 
many benefits in recent years that we 
give credit for only the large ones. 
Nevertheless much science is involved 
in even the small gifts. Transparent 
cellulose wrappers made by an in- 
volved process have made it possible 
for the shopping housewife to see 
cakes, etc., that she buys even though 
they are securely wrapped against 
dust and air. But the same trans- 
parency that allowed unobstructed 
vision permitted the entry of the ultra- 
violet rays of the sun. These caused 
deterioration and rancidity in the 
food. A new job was therefore creat- 
ed for the scientists. They must find 
a way to keep out the damaging rays 
without distorting the appearance of 
the wrapped food. The final result is 
that the new wrappers have a yellow 
tint which keeps out the ultra-violet 
light. In the old wrappers potato 
chips could become rancid in two 
days; in the new ones they will keep 
for 40 days. 


NEW DIABETES REMEDY 


Diabetes is one of the baffling dis- 
eases with which medical science has 
been grappling for years. It has long 
been known that it is caused by the 
failure of the pancreas gland to secret 
insulin, needed by the body to digest 
sugar. But why this gland should 
cease to function has remained a mys- 
tery. In 30 per cent of the cases the 
pancreas gland has shown no abnor- 
malities whatever, yet it has refused to 
work, Some time ago insulin was dis- 
covered and also a successful method 
for extracting it from the glands of 
animals. But while this substance re- 
lieves the patient, it does not cure the 
disease and has to be taken continu- 
ously throughout life. It simply has 
the effect of supplying what the in- 
active gland fails to supply. 

A newly discovered extract, how- 
ever, has now aroused new hope. It 
is called duodenum extract and is 
taken from the intestines of animals. 
When given to diabetics it stimulates 
the inactive gland and causes it to give 
off insulin. In 66 per cent of the pa- 
tients to whom it was given it has 
brought about marked improvement 
and has eliminated the necessity for 
insulin entirely. In one case its af- 
fects lasted for a whole year making 
treatment of any kind unnecessary. 
Besides bringing relief to patients this 
new extract suggests that its lack in 
the human body is the cause of the in- 
activity of the apparently normal pan- 
creas glands. It also serves as a check 
on the pancreas and prevents it from 
secreting too much insulin. 


PLAN TELEVISION STATION 


Television in this country is final- 
ly ready to leave the laboratory. A 
large radio company recently an- 
nounced plans to erect a $1,000,000 
transmitting station and manufacture 








a number of receiving sets, both of 
which will be used in an experimental 
service. England and Germany took 
this step months ago, but American 
engineers say this does not mean they 
are ahead of us. On the contrary, they 
claim that American television is the 
farthest advanced of any in the world 
and is now able to transmit a 12-inch 
image in which known persons can be 
recognized. Countless difficulties still 
stand between it and general use, how- 
ever, and it will be years before they 
are all ironed out. To begin with the 
greatest range possible for a trans- 
mitting station is thirty miles. This 
means that a system that would serve 
a country as large as ours would cost 
an enormous sum because of the nu- 
merous stations needed. Also tele- 
vision rays like light rays are stopped 
by buildings, hills, etc. And this is 
not considering the numerous techni- 
cal difficulties in regard to the actual 
transmission. 


WESTERN GLACIERS MELTING 


Our Western glaciers, the last re- 
minders of the time when the United 
States was Arctic in climate, are 
rapidly being consumed by our warm 
summers. The Geological Survey pre- 
dicts that should the recession of these 
mighty rivers of ice continue at its 
present rate, 25 years will see Glacier 
National Park practically stripped of 
those great ice formations which give 
the park its name and beauty. The 
backward movement of Emmons Gla- 
cier on Mt. Rainier has shown the most 
marked increase of all. In 1932 this 
great Pleistocene remnant moved 
backward three feet. It receded 48 
feet in 1933, and last year retreated 
132 feet. 


DROUGHT IS ENDED 


The drought with its swirling clouds 
of dust is over, and during the next 
three to five years normal rains in the 
Middle West will bring bumper crops 
and new contentment to the farmers. 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Intense cold is not destructive to 
germs, says Dr. Poulter, of the Byrd 


expedition. Microbes flourished in 
the snow near the Little Amefica 
camp. 


Dr. H. S. Booth, of Cleveland, has 
discovered two new gases. Both are 
poisonous but will not be useful in 
war. Dr. Booth also discovered 13 of 
the previously known 200 gases. 

In Palo Alto sewage gas is being 
used for heat, light, and to operate a 
converted gasoline engine. 

Electric currents caused by dental 
fillings of alloys have been cited as a 
possible cause of mouth cancer. 

A new time-keeping _ instrument 
made in London has erred only six- 
thousandths of a second in six months. 

The 200-inch eye for the world’s 
largest telescope is cooling at the rate 
of 1.4 degrees daily. It is now 785 
degrees Fahrenheit. When poured 
last December it was almost one-fifth 
the surface temperature of the sun. 


The Pathfinder 


This is the opinion of Rev. Bernar: 
Hubbard, better known as the “Glacie; 
Priest,” who has spent the last eigh;: 
years exploring Alaska and studying 
weather conditions there. Rev. Hub- 
bard’s opinion is not a casual guess. H; 
bases his forecasts on the theory tha! 
much of our weather is prepared fv; 
us in the Aleutian Islands, and he also 
believes in cycles. At the Universi 
of Santa Clara, where he is head of t! 
Geological Department, records 
weather have been kept for almost 
century and a half and they show that 
as in the days of Joseph seven yea: 
of plenty are followed by seven le 
years. The “Glacier Priest” predicted 
last year’s drought even to its inten- 
sity. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


North and South Dakota claim th: 
lowest human death rate of any states 

One person out of every 100 in this 
country was injured in an auto acci- 
dent last year. 

In 1934 the railroads had only one 
fatality per 400,000,000 passenger 
miles; scheduled air transport had on 
fatality for every 24,000,000 passenge: 
miles; and autos had one fatality in 
every 11,000,000 miles. 

The average woman uses Six va- 
rieties of cosmetics—rouge, lipstick 
face powder, cold cream, eyebrow 
pencil and mascara—puts on an aver- 
age of three applications a day. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
figures the total national wealth of the 
United States in 1934 at 264.4 billion 
dollars as compared with 237.2 billion 
in 1933 and 226.7 billion in 1932. 

There are still 20,000 horses in New 
York City requiring 600 stables to 
house them. 

This year’s world wheat crop is ex- 
pected to be the smallest in nine years 

Only five of the states now place no 
limits, either by the day or week, on 
the working hours of women. 

The linen alone in the famous Buck- 
ingham Palace, home of the British 
Royal family, is supposed to be worth 
more than $40,000. 

Three of every four acres of our 
farm crop land are used to produce 
feed for livestock. 

a 


PLEASING THEM ALL 


A certain senator is well known for 
his ability to keep astride the politica! 
fence. During recent debate on a 
controversial bill a colleague felt sure 
he had him cornered. Pointing his 
finger at the senator in question, he 
demanded: “Will the gentleman vote 
for this measure if it is permitted to 
be brought up?” 

The senator looked all around and 
said: “I will——” 

Cheers broke out. 
feet and continued: “not—— 

Cheers came from the other side 
When the noise had subsided he con- 
cluded: “answer that question!” 

ee 

Some people seem to think that th 
only thing their head is for is to kee) 
their ears apart. 





He rose to his 
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AVIATION 


The first international sky train in 
history recently landed safely in Cuba 
after covering the 90 miles from Key 
West to Havana in one hour and 45 
minutes. The train consisted of a tow 
plane and two gliders operated by 
| Pilots Klein, O’Meara, and du Pont. 

At a celebration at the Newark Air- 
port of the 17th anniversary of the 
| first flight in which mail was carried 
’ over a regularly established route, of- 
ficials attempted a wordless praise of 
the progress that has been made in 
the air since 1918. One of the old 
9)-mile-an-hour Army “Jennie’s,” such 
as was flown on this initial regular 
airmail flight by an Army pilot, was 
lined up beside one of the modern 
' transports which carry mail, passen- 
gers, and express at 200 miles an hour. 














ES 


| This comparison was much more ef- 


fective than words could have been. 

It is reported that France is secret- 
ly testing a new wingless, motorless 
flying machine. The ship is both held 
up and pulled forward by suction 
created by hot air coming from a 
series of burners which are able to 
produce heat up to 1,200 degrees centi- 
grade. It is claimed that the machine 

is a success. 

Bureau of Air Commerce records 
show that during the last half of 1934, 

| 288 flights were made which were 
' known to be in violation of Air Com- 
merce regulations. The records also 

contain the startling figures that 139 

of these flights resulted in accidents 
' in which 89 persons were killed and 
19 severely injured. The violations 
consisted of low flying, illegal acro- 
batics, failure to display lights, and 
violations regarding licenses. 

In the next month or so Roscoe 
Turner, famous pilot, plans to test the 
' feasibility of lowering fog-bound or 
| disabled passenger transports safely 
to the ground by means of giant para- 
chutes. Turner brought a 2,800-pound 
plane safely to the ground by this 
means in 1929, but the plane with 
which the coming test will be made 
will be almost twice that large. This 
giant-parachute idea has been much 
| discussed lately since the fata] crash 
' in Missouri. 

The revision of airmail rates recom- 
mended by the Interstate Commerce 
_ Commission but as yet not acted on by 
| Congress will increase the revenues of 

our air lines by $1,331,669 a year. 

Lord Rothermere, publisher of the 
London Daily Express, told the House 
of Lords that Germany has 10,000 
long-range bombing planes capable of 
carrying a ton of bombs, and that he 
considers them a terrible menace to 
England. Nobody outside of Germany 
knows yet exactly how many war 
planes the Nazis have, but everybody 
is thinking in pretty large figures. 

A huge searchlight designed as a 
defense against night raids by enemy 

' planes was recently demonstrated be- 
fore Army experts. It will throw a 


letennMaa ee acre 


Aiton 


mat 





beam which is effective for 15 miles, 
and is synchronized with binoculars 
for the operator. 

You can take the word of Miss Ya 
Ching Lee, of Oakland, America’s only 
Chinese woman air student, that it is 
quite possible to fall from a flying 
plane. Her safety belt broke at 2,000 
feet and she found herself descending 
rapidly without the aid of wings to- 
ward the Oakland Airport. At that 
point, however, she pulled the rip 
cord of her ‘chute and was lowered 
gently in San Francisco Bay after 
drifting with the wind. When picked 
up she had nothing to say about her 
plunge, but complained that she was 
cold and had lost a shoe. 

It has been Jearned that air sickness 
is quickly relieved by breathing into 
a paper bag. Carbon dioxide exhaled 
into the bag and then inhaled is what 
gives the relief. Holding the breath 
as long as possible is also beneficial. 

Airplanes have been found to be the 
best means of protecting bathers from 
sharks in the infested waters along 
the bathing beaches of Australia. 
Planes flying several hundred feet 
above the water can easily see the fish 
as they approach and either warn the 
bathers or drive fish off with bombs. 

Estimates from unofficial] sources 
say that air passenger traffic in this 
country is now almost one-tenth as 
great as the passenger traffic by rail. 

———__-. g———————______ 


WHO FOUND AMERICA? 


In spite of the tribute paid Columbus 
and the recognition given Lief Erics- 
son, the Norseman, for his earlier 
landing on the shores of America 
there is still considerable uncertainty 
as to who was actually the first dis- 
coverer of the New World. Arche- 
ologists take us back an indetermin- 
able number of years to what they 
consider the first discovery when 
hordes came to our continent from 
Asia, crossing the Bering Strait from 
Siberia to Alaska and then making 
their way South. Others picture some 
of the tribes crossing over from Asia 
in boats and settling in America with 
stil] a few coming by way of Alaska. 
Evidence indicates that the Maya 
civilization in Central America had 
reached a high state shortly after the 
death of Christ. This would mean that 
the first boats landed on our shores at 
a very early date, or the great migra- 
tion through Alaska started ages ago. 

But dropping the consideration of 





Mrs. Foozle—We ought to have a most 
interesting time with our card club this 
year. 

Mrs. Crappie—Hon’s that? 
learning some new system? 

Mrs. Foozle—No, but three of last year’s 
members are getting divorces. 


Are you 
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the first coming of man because of its 
apparent remoteness there is still evi- 
dence that Columbus was at least as 
far down as third on the list of early 
comers to America. Even before Lief 
Ericsson and his band of rovers were 
blown upon the shores of the New 
World Irish wanderers may have land- 
ed here. The most pointed evidence 
is the existence on old Irish maps of 
an island called Brazil, located about 
where Newfoundland now appears on 
modern maps. An even weightier fact 
in connection with this implied dis- 
covery of America is the fact that on 
these old maps the outlines of the is- 
land are strikingly similar to the land 
surrounding the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
John Cabot had one of these ancient 
maps and was searching for “Brazil” 
when he found North America. 
Then, too, there is the Irish legend 
of the old saint who sailed to the far- 
off land where he was greeted by a 
strange figure with his body all deco- 
rated with feathers. There are also 
other facts which would support the 
theory of an Irish discovery. When 
the Norsemen first arrived at Iceland 
in 870 they found that the island had 
been occupied by Irish Christians for 
nearly a century. The nearness of 
Iceland to Greenland and its nearness 
to the New World makes it seem en- 
tirely possible that the Irish might 
have visited America at an early date. 
Then too, there is the possibility that 
some of the Irish boats might have 
been blown from their courses onto 
American shores while going to and 
from Iceland as was Lief Ericsson’s. 
The Irish of ancient times were sea 
rovers as were the Norsemen of a 
little later period. 
a 


PENSIONS EXPIRE SLOWLY 

It doesn’t take long to raise an army 
but it does take a long time to pay 
them off. If the law of averages holds 
out Uncle Sam will still be paying pen- 
sions to Civil war veterans until 1955 
and to their widows until at least 
1980. While there are now less than 
50 acutal pensioners of the World war 
(not counting those receiving compen- 
sation) either pensions or compensa- 
tion will likely continue to be paid 
these veterans until about 2025 and 
to their widows or dependents until 
around 2065. According to the rec- 
ords of the Veterans’ Administration 
the last Revolutionary veteran died in 
1869 (the last widow in 1906) ; the last 
survivor of the War of 1812, in 1905; 
and the last soldier of the Mexican 
war, in 1929. But at the beginning of 
1935 there were 15,647 Civil war vet- 
erans and 106,901 of their widows and 
dependents on the pension rolls as 
well as five widows or dependents of 
the War of 1812. 


—_ > 


RUBES AND BOOBS 


Maybe tall buildings do stretch his neck, 
Maybe he frequently says, “By Heck,” 
Maybe to some he appears a rube, 

And maybe to some he appears a boob. 


But bigger boobs by far are those, 

All dressed up in their citified clothes, 
Who gawp as they drive at a speedy gait— 
Bound for the hospital, sure as fate. 
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Relief Wages 
Criticized and Upheld 


Announcement of the work-relief 
wage scale proved to be the match to 
the powder barrel. In every section 
of the country the work-relief pro- 
gram wages ranging from $19 to $94 
a month were criticized. This scale 
which has aroused such a storm of 
protest divides workers who will re- 
ceive jobs under the $4,000,000,000 
work-relief program into 80 different 
classes. The lowest class will re- 
ceive $19 a month for steady work 
and the highest will receive $94 a 
month. ‘The country is divided into 
four zones, each of which is given a 
different scale. Each zone is then 
given five different rates of pay ac- 
cording to the population of the city 
or county where the jobs are given. 
And finally, workers are classed as un- 
skilled, semi-skilled, skilled, or pro- 
fessional and paid accordingly. Work- 
ers are not docked for temporary de- 
lays in the work due to bad weather 
or other reasons, but they are docked 
for voluntary absences or days of ill- 
ness, The highest rate is paid in New 
York City and the lowest is paid in 
the South. 

Much of the criticism has come be- 
cause of the system of zoning. It is 
contended that by this means it is im- 
possible to give wages that are fair 
to all. Such critics say that each com- 
munity should be studied and the rate 
of pay then set in accordance with the 
conditions and prices peculiar to that 
community. They cite the example of 
two towns separated only by a river 
and in which conditions are practical- 
ly the same, but in which different 
wages will be paid under the present 
plan because they are in different 
zones. 

Most vicious attacks, of course, were 
made against the amount of the 
wages. Some of the President’s most 
ardent supporters disagree with him 
on the sufficiency of the minimum 
wage which will be paid in the South. 
They say that a $19-a-month wage, 
which if no days are missed amounts 
to only $228 a year, is far from enough 
to support a family. This provides 
only a little over 60 cents a day to 
buy necessities for a family regard- 
less of its size. The law prohibits more 
than one person in any one family 
from holding a job under the relief 
program. The attackers contend that 
such wages are not relief but slow 
starvation, and express the fear that 
American people will suffer greatly 
as a result. They point out that mal- 
nutritition will be common and morals 
are bound to suffer. 

But the Administration is not at a 
loss for arguments to support this ad- 
mittedly low wage scale. Officials say 
that the relief wage must be small if 
the recipient is still to make the de- 
sired effort to secure private employ- 
ment, and they cite examples of where 
the hurriedly formed CWA drew men 
out of private work because it offered 
higher pay. Relief wages, they say, 


should not be compared with the 
wages of similar jobs in private in- 
dustry because the government is not 
an industry and has neither the mon- 
ey nor the desire to pay industrial 
wages. In industry when a pay check 
goes out there is a like or greater 
amount coming in to balance it, but 
when the government pays for labor 
and material for relief work there is 
no balancing return from that work. 
The proper comparison should be be- 
tween the relief wages to be received 
under the new plan and the amount 
received at present under the direct 
dole. In regard to this Harry L. Hop- 
kins, relief administrator, said that in 
a few cases the amount received would 
be less than the dole, but for every 
one of these there are 999 who will 
receive more. Furthermore it is with- 
in his power and the President’s to 
remedy evils as they appear, and a 
special clause in the law itself de- 
mands the President to raise the scale 
if experience shows industrial wages 
are suffering. 

Corrington Gill, assistant NRA ad- 
ministrator points out that under the 
program “a continuous flow of pro- 
jects” must be supplied in each local- 
ity. Considering the notorious irreg- 
ularity of the construction industry 
which does well if it gives its workers 
half-time work during the year this 
“continuous flow” of work greatly in- 
creases the comparative size of the 
government work-relief wages. Mr. 
Gill also touched on the much-criti- 
cized $19-a-month wage set for the 
South. Many of the workers who will 
be paid this wage are unskilled farm- 
ers who ordinarily get from 50 cents 
to a dollar a day when they work in 
private employment. Furthermore 
their living expenses are low due to 
the fact that they live in inexpensive 
quarters and most of them raise a 
good share of their own food. 

The question, of course, has argu- 
ments on both sides and present indi- 
cations are that it will be settled to 
the satisfaction of all. Shortly after 


the announcement of the scale, labor 
leaders confered with Secretary of 
Labor Perkins and received the assur- 
ance that the scale would apply only 
emergency work.” 


to “real Also 





—Washington News 


The selfish interests are trying to poison 
the recovery well. 





The Pathfinde, 


$1,000,000,000 of public works, hic}, 
way, and grade crossing eliminati 
projects will be ruled by the Bac: 
Davis prevailing wage law. 
Incidentally, to speed the works p 
gram President Roosevelt has mai 
the lending terms easier and enlarge: 
outright grants to states and communi- 
ties. Outright grants were boos}, 
from a maximum of 35 to a max’ n 
of 45 per cent of the cost of a project 
The interest to be paid on the adii- 
tional 55 per cent loan was redu 
from four to three per cent. 
Oro 


NEIGHBORHOOD NEWS 

Hamilton Observer—A heart dise:is 
attack proved fatal to Oscar Upshaw 
Saturday in the night and he died |, 
fore getting up Sunday morning. 

Gooch Herald—Miss Winnie Lean 
ing was the honoree at a _ line: 
shower Sat night. Her marriage to 
Robert Elders, James Utley and Gor 
don S. Tainter will take place soon 

Billings Sun—Advertisement: Want. 
ed, a first class coon dog. None others 
need apply.—Ira Wiggins, Route 4. 

Clarissa Star—The Joe Beavers 
house had a narrow escape from {ir 
recently which resulted from an over- 
heated furnace while away from home 

Winship Herald—Andy Macguire 
while visiting has girl friend in Upton 
last Saturday night sprained his arn 
so severely that he wasn’t able to 
work at his trade this week. 


PASTIME 


SOLUTION TO MAY 4 TEASER 


Pathfinder doesn’t publish solutions 
to brain teasers because they take up 
so much space. With our limited 
space for the Pastime department w: 
have to confine ourselves to giving tl 
problem and the answer the following 
week. However, the little problem in 
the May 4 issue has caused so muc! 
controversy and excitement we are 
deviating from our policy to give thre 
possible solutions. The problem, 4s 
published, said: If the cost had been 
20 per cent less the gain would hav 
been 30 per cent more. Now find thé 
selling price. The answer we pub- 
lished in our May 11 issue was: Thi 
selling price would be one and two- 
thirds times the cost. The problem | 
one in which two unknown quantities 
are involved—(1) the’ original cost: 
(2) the selling price—neither of which 
is to be expressed by definite quant!- 
ties, but in which it is required to 
express the second in terms of the first. 

It is also one of those rare or 
“tricky” percentage problems which 
contains two bases on which the per- 
centages must be reckoned. The firs! 
base is the original cost price (with its 
rate of 20 per cent). The second base 
is the first gain (with its rate of 3! 
per cent). Note that the 30 per cen! 
rate must not be computed on either 0! 
the cost prices, but on the gain mai 
in the first transaction. Since the sec- 
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cent of the first cost, the second gain 
must be found by adding 30 per cent 
| of the first gain. 


SOLUTIONS 
Expressing the required conditions in 
algebraic form, we have: 
Let x = the first cost 
and y = the first gain 
then x+y=—First Selling Price 










x X.20=.20x=amount to be deducted from 
first cost to find second 
cost. 

Thus x—.20x—.80x=second cost. 

y X.30=.30y=amount to be added to first 
gain to find second gain. 

y+.30y=1.30y=second gain 

The second cost, plus the second gain, 
| equals the second selling price; or— 
80x+1.30y=—Second Selling Price 
By implications of the problem these 

Selling Prices are equal; therefore— 

| x+y=—.80x+1.30y 

.20x= .30y 

.20 

x=y 
30 
2/3 x=y 
Substituting this value for y in 

First Selling Price, we have- 

x+2/3x=—Selling Price; or 

12/3x=Selling Price 


An eminent government 
worked it this way: 

C—Cost Price 

S=Selling Price 

G=Gain 

G=S—C 
1.30G=S— .80C 
1.30(S—C)=S—.80C 
1.30S—1.30C—=S—.80C . 
30S=.50C 3 

S=5/3C; or a seHing price 


times the cost 


the 


scientist 


of 12/3 


The fan who sen& in the problem 
works it this way: 


Letx = selling price } 
Let 1 =cost 


20%=1/5th; 30% =3/10ths 
x—1 
-=Rate per cent of Ist profit 
x—4/5 
——-=Rate per cent of 2nd profit 
4/5 
x— 4/5 x—1 
3/10 
4/5 1 
4x+4/5 12 
x—4/5 — — 
5 50 
:: 
& 50 ‘ 
50x—60 . 


x=1.20; or selling price 1 1/5 times cost 


o 


Take your pick. : 


SOMETHING TO DRAW 


If you are one of those who like to 
draw all kinds of odd figures while 
talking, telephoning on waiting for the 
call to be put through, here is a good 
design to work on, You may not be- 
lieve it at first glance that this figure 


hates ec ae ce 


PMR a’ nn 


Draw With One Continuous Line 


can be drawn with one line, but it can. 
There is no particular place to start 
and stop, just so you don’t retrace any 
lines. Try your old pencil on it and 
watch for the secret of construction 
in the next issue. 


PENNY PUZZLER 

This puzzler will stick you if you 
don’t watch out. Place 10 pennies on 
the table in a row. Then take up any 
one of them and place it upon another 
one, but be sure you pass over just two 
pennies. Repeat this until there is no 
single penny left in the row. In case 
you have difficulty with it, here’s how. 
Place the pennies in a row and in your 
mind number them from left to right, 
1,2 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Now, in 
the first move place No. 4 upon No. 1. 
Then place No. 7 on No. 3; No. 5 on 
No. 9; No. 2 on No. 6: and No. 8 on 
No. 10. 








BRAIN TEASER 


A farmer was offered $1.45 a bushel 
for his wheat, but he decided to have 
it ground and sell the flour. It cost 
him two and a fourth cents a bushel 
to take it to the mill; the miller took 
one-eighth for grinding; it took four 
and two-thirds bushels to make a bar- 
rel of flour; he paid 45 cents each for 
barrels; it cost him 25 cents commis- 
sion a barrel] to sell it; and 75 barrels 








were sold for $550 and 25 barrels 
were sold for $165. If the screenings, 
bran, ete., sold for $100, did he gain 


Answer next week. 


Last Week’s 


or lose? 


Answer—There wer 

496 sheep in the original flock; A 

bought 250 head; B 125 head and € 121 

head, but the dogs killed 11, leaving 

110 to be divided among his five boys. 
— oo 


SOME ORTHOEPIC POSERS 


A word featured prominently in the 
news in recent months—quintuplets— 
is one of the most frequently mispro- 
nounced. A good many people accent 
the second syllable “tu” or even make 
themselves a new syllable “tup” but 
according to the eminent authority, 
Webster, the accent is on the first syl- 
lable, “quin.” Here are a few others 
used more or less frequently you might 
try some time and then check up: gra- 
tis, status, data, apparatus, strata, ver- 
batim, envelope, despicable, citrate 
and condolence. 

en 
DEPENDS ON WHERE IT IS 
A wisp of hair will oft recall 
Sweet memories like a flash, 
But it calls up lots of other things 
When you find it in the hash 








Railway Postal Clerks 
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Short Hours—No Layoffs—Paid Vacations—Many 
Other Government Jobs — Many early 
Gevernment Examinations Expected 
















” BUSINESS 


IN YOUR KITCHEN and 
MAKE MONEY/ 








BUY petatoes for 2c a Ib Make sensa- 
tional new “‘Greageless'’ PotatoQhip 
and sell for 35c a lb. Ideal business 
for women in spare or ful! time. 
Small investment buys complete 
oqgeqrant No experience need 
show you how to get stores 
to sell all you make; tell you how to 
make profit first day. All informa- 
tion, pictures, prices and terms sent 
free nd # postal card for Free Facts on this big ‘‘Home Dosiners , 
Opportanity. CHICAGe, KL 


J. H. MILLER, Dept. 486, 325 West Huron St, 
NEw 


tyre CHEAP OIL BURNER 


COC Without Coal 
No “ Kan d BAKE or Wood 


Slips inte any Old Range or Stove. COOKS A MEAL for 1¢ 


Beats any ever gotten « cad for low 
QUICK HEAT at Turn of Vaive 







cost, perfect per urns 
cheap oil a new way, without wen- 













erating or cjosging 

up. me free to 

one person in each AGENTS 

locality erat will BIG MONEY 

demonstrat 

ect as Write It's grecein “ 
quick, sd “drudg- ntry, ae 


ery of coal and 
wood and — bis 
r0ne. 


i uly Gee mid ed 
all f, #= mail fe . Bang! make 


bosteard today. L M 
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Itching Skin 


CRANOLENE OINTMENT, the old-fashion- 
ed cranberry poultice scientifically compounded, 
brings quick relief from the itching of Eczema 
and other stubborn skin irritations. Soothes 
and heals. Al! druggists, 9’ c, $1 and $2.50. Send 
for literature describing Guaranteed Treatment. 


CRANOLENE CO., GIRARD, KAN. 


PILEO 


Without Operation 
































Quick, Lasting Relief 


New home treatment, remark- 


ably effective, now available 
to all. No other Pile remedy 
contains the rare ingredients 
that make Helin so effective 
in the most obstinate cases 
Write today for valuable free 
information. Get rid of Piles! 


Helin Products Co., 814-M 
So. Hobart, Los Angeles, Cal. 





30 DAY SPECIAL 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 909 


McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens 


The Pathfinder 


“a $1.50 
Price guaranteed for 30 days only. 
No change or substitution permitted. Magazines MUST 
all go to one address—each for one year 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Free for Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you sulfer 
rible 


ONL $ 





with attacks of Asthma so te! 
you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co, for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any rem 
edy under the Sun, send for this free trial 
If you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It. will cost you nothing. Address 


Frontier Asthma Co., 395-W Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





ERAYFL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


Start $158.00 a Month 
MAIL COUPON BEFORE YOU LOSE IT 
BREE SSS SERRE EEE S SSRs 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. T189 


H Rochester, N. Y. 
ct Sirs: Ru sh to me without charge—copy of 33- 
page book, ‘‘How to Get U. S. Government Jobs, 

a with list of many positions for men-women 18 to 
H 50 and full particulars telling how to get them. 
at Mietih, —. <. . coaesecubccsenegtaeanarenesevinese* 
& 
BP. DOMES. occoccoscsecscsocsecugeeeponseensce beegeos 















































New Books also cheaper. For Text or 

LIBRARY purposes good used books 

serve as well as new. Save deprecia- 
tion. One million volumes in stock. 

Write for Price List Every text book used. 

on any book desired. College Book Co. 


500 pages of printed fEetablished 1902) 


price lists. 


TEACHERS: 
FREE desk copy with 
i} order of ten of more. 


Cooling 


cura Soothing 
TALCUM ~ 


lacing world’s greatest line 
by Merchandise wi' 





CATARRH ano SINUS 
CHART-— FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 
stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— 


gate -filled throgt. Send Post Card or Seater 
How Treatment rt and M 


40,000 Dru eugene, os — my 1 Hall's Catarrh iy Medicine: 


year in business. . . Write t 


F.J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 136, TOLEDO, o. 


MEDICINE 
QUICK! SURE! 


x cuneif ADJUSTED WITH THE | 
ie OSTO BELT » 


INEXPENSIVE 


SPINDELL SURGICAL ca, 


201 .OxForD ST. LYNN. MASS. 
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offered in many years—$4 worth for only $ 
SPECIAL CLUB NO. 921 

Pictorial Review 

Better Homes & Gardens 
No change or substitution permitted. Magazines for 
one full year and MUST all go to one address. 
satin = 30% to a Savings 


SEND FOR FREE 
Yes, this is actually the greatest ry com 
McCall’s Magazine ONLY $700 
The Pathfinder 
Address THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. «. 
Tru store y Ag 
$130): Pictorial none $900 


Women's s Werle 
ree peed Mag. 








tories yz s W 
Country Home Pathinder Save $2.00 
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ae Pee The Pathfinder Save $2.00 
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LUB NO. 910 Woman's World 


wee Meee $450 fait Tinos C0 
Household Mag. Illustrated Mechanics 


The P: Household Magazine 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50 ee inde have $2.00 
CLUB NO. 917 ——~GLUB NO. 980,—~— 


Pictorial Review $ Popular Science $4 
McCall's Mag. 
Household Mag. 

The Pathfinder Save $1.75 The otrihinder Save $2.00 
No change or substitution permitted. Magazines for 
one full year and MUST all go to one address. 
Check the club you want. Cut out and mail this ad 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








HOME 


DUST FOR MELON BUGS 


Often the family melon supply is 
curtailed by ravages of melon bugs 
which attack the young plants. But 
they can be effectively controlled by 
dusting the plants with a calcium 
arsenate-gypsum mixture, a favorite 
formula of the Missouri state agricul- 
tural college. Only agricultural gyp- 
sum which may be secured at most 
lumber yards should be used, how- 
ever. Use one part calcium arsenate 
with 20 parts gypsum. Dusting should 
begin as soon as the plants appear 
above ground and should be continued 
until they begin to run. 


LIME AIDS EROSION CONTROL 


Soil erosion is one of the greatest 
problems facing many farmers today 
and liming the soil is advised as a 
definite help in checking this farm de- 
stroyer. Just what lime has to do with 
it is explained by Dr. P. E. Brown, 
soil expert of Iowa state college. Crop 
rotation is one of the most effective 
methods of erosion control and grow- 
ing of legumes has an important place 
in rotation. Legume crops not only 
practically prevent soil washing while 
growing but add organic matter to the 
soil and increase the ability to absorb 
rainfall thus decreasing the run-off. 
Deep-rooted legumes, especially sweet 
clover and alfalfa, will not grow on 
acid soils and acid soils are sweetened 
by proper use of lime. 


POLLEN HAS LITTLE EFFECT 


Fruit growers have long believed 
the pollen from one fruit would affect 
the fruit of another variety but posi- 
tive proof has been lacking. Recently, 





| however, scientists of the New York 


state experiment station made tests 
and concluded that while there is a 
scientific basis for such suspicions the 
effects are so obscure as to have no 
practical importance to the fruit grow- 
er. Experiments over a four-year 
period with the McIntosh apple as the 
fruit-bearing variety and the Red 
Astrachan, Yellow Bellflower and two 
crab-apples as pollenizers failed to re- 
veal any differences from pollen re- 
lations, 


HOUSE FLY A MENACE 


Among other fallacies in days of 
long ago the house fly was supposed 
to be a friend to man since the most 
flies were found where the most men 
congregated. No one knew where the 
fly came from. He was generally 
thought to be an example of sponta- 
neous generation like the frogs and 
snakes which were popularly believed 
to arrive with the spring rains or 
something, or like the caterpillars 
which were born to the leaves on 
which they supped. None of these, 
however, showed any desire for hu- 
man company and avoided man when 
and if possible. But the fly was dif- 
ferent and like the bee was well 


thought of because of his unceasing 


The Pathfind«, 


activity. Investigation in later yea 
however, ruined the fly’s reputation 
When his private life was bared s 
ence found him to be a positive m 
ace to health. About the only good 
can do is to show man by his prese 
that somewhere close by are con‘; 
tions needing immediate attention 

it is known that he was born in fi 
lives in and on filth and his fli 
range is short. Look at the fly you 
entertaining at lunch these warm d 
and ask yourself where he has prvvi- 
ously dined; calculate the varieties 
filth and germs he is scattering v; 
your food; then get your swatter 


KEEP REFRIGERATOR CLEAN 


Use and abuse of the refrigerstor 
determine the exact amount of cl 
ing necessary to keep the interior s.:1)- 
tary but this should be done often 
enough to keep it odorless. Cleaning 
is reduced to a minimum when car 
is taken to keep it at a uniformly |) 
temperature, to spill no food or mi!! 
and to leave no food there long eno: 
to spoil. Two tablespoons of bakin 
soda in a quart of water is suflicic; 
for cleaning the average refrigerato: 
under ordinary conditions. Use of 
coarse scouring powders may injur 
porcelain surfaces. Warm water, 4 
mild soap and perhaps a little polish 
are all that are necessary for th 
outside. 


Oi eo 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Woe unto you, when all men shal! 
speak well of you! for so did thei 
fathers to the false prophets.—st 
Luke 6:26. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


BRUNEI 

Title—Sultanate under protection of 
British crown. 

Location—Island of Borneo on N. 
side. 

Area—2,500 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Hot and 
moist. Mountainous. 

Capital—Brunei (Pop. 12,000). 

Population—30,135 (12.0 to sq. mi 

Government — General administra- 
tion in hands of British Resident, 
though Sultan is the nominal ruler. 

Ruler — Ahmed Tajudin Akhazu! 
Khairi Wad-din, Sultan. 

Chief Exports & Products—Cutch 
rubber, jelutong, dried prawns, liv 
stock, timber, boats, textiles, brass, 
silverware, sago, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 


—— — oe 


WIND SPREADS ELM DISEASE 


Department of Agriculture has found 
that Dutch elm disease, which has 
killed half the elms of Europe and is 
now atttacking our own, can be car- 
ried by the wind. It was previous!) 
thought that the only carrier was t! 
elm bark beetle brought into this 
country along with the disease in ¢!!! 
logs imported from France. 
the infection is serious only in the \v!- 
cinity of New 
fected trees have been found. 
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WOMEN 


CHOOSING KITCHEN CUTLERY 

Knives for kitchen use have definite 
jobs to perform and should be selected 
accordingly. Following are a few 
pointers for June brides on choosing 
knives offered by Viola C. Meints, 
home management authority of North 
Dakota Agricultural college extension 
service. For slicing select a knife 
with a pliable, rather thin blade. This 
type of knife resembles a paring knife 
but has a longer blade and the curved 
edge is sharp. For carving select a 
thicker, less pliable blade. A serrated 
or saw-edged knife is best for cutting 
bread because the _ straight-edged 
bread knife soon becomes dull. The 
best paring knife is One with a short 
blade and a sharp point. The handle 
should fit the user’s hand so that it is 
not necessary to grasp the blade. Be 
sure to buy a knife made by a reliable 
firm with the manufacturer’s name on 
it. A blade made of good quality steel] 
will keep its edge while poorly tem- 
pered steel soon dulls. A small emery 
wheel is best for sharpening knives, 
but use plenty of water so as not to 
ruin the temper of the metal by let- 
ting it get too hot. 


WOMAN VICE PRESIDENT 


American women are well on their 
way to the vice presidency and the 
presidency of the nation, says Lillian 
D. Rock, president of the League for a 
Woman President and Vice President. 
She even claims she wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if President Roosevelt demand- 
ed a woman as a running mate in 1936. 


TO CURL OR NOT TO CURL 


As summertime rolls around with 
its outdoor life women have to take 
more care of their hair. Hair is wom- 
an’s crowning glory and curling it is 
one of the oldest known beauty aids. 
But from earliest times the harmful 
and beneficial effects of curling the 
hair have been the subject of much 
controversy. With the coming of the 
“permanent” wave this controversy 
has not only continued but it has be- 
come more involved. While it is gen- 
erally admitted that waved hair, 
whether bobbed or long, is more con- 
venient and-easier to keep attractive 
in hot weather, the opposing school of 
thought claims permanent waving and 
curling the hair is harmful and may 
cause permanent injury. On the other 
hand a noted Chicago scalp specialist 
Says permanent waves are not harm- 
ful if properly done and restricted to 
two a year. The harm from hair wav- 
ing, he says, is undoubtedly great and 
results from careless, cheap and un- 
expert methods rather than the fash- 
ion itself. 


NON-FATTENING CANDY 


Girls and women who have to fore- 
go candies of practically all kinds in 
order to avoid putting on too many 
pounds are talking ‘about: erecting a 
national monument to Mrs. Gwendolyn 
quier, of Washington. Mrs. Squier 








has invented a new kind of candy 
which she claims will not add a 
pound, even if indulged in morning, 
neon, and night by the pound. Alto- 
gether she makes 35 different kinds of 
vegetable and fruit candies, all of 
which are supposed to be non-fat- 
tening. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Ink spilled on hardwood floors 
should be wiped up immediately with 
steel wool moistened with warm 
water. Wax the spot when dry. 

Scorches can sometimes be removed 
by moistening a white cloth with 
peroxide, rubbing it on the scorched 
place and then rinsing in clear water. 

White paint washed with water in 
which a few onions have been boiled 
leaves the paint clean, white and 
glossy. 

Moths can be kept from blankets by 
first washing the blankets, then 
sprinkling them with borax and lay- 
ing them away for the summer. 

Road oil spots can be removed from 
clothing by rubbing the spot in lard 
and then washing with soap and 
water. 

Blondes can preserve the natural 
golden sheen of their hair by always 
washing it in lemon soap and rinsing 
in water with lemon juice added. 

After picking chickens, ducks or 
geese rub them with a damp cloth 
dipped in cornmeal and see how well 
it cleans them. The same thing can 
be done after scaling fish. 

——— 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 

What a piece of work is a man! how 
noble in reason! how infinite in facul- 
ty! in form and moving how express 
and admirable! in action how like an 
angel! in apprehension how like a 
god! the beauty of the world! the 
paragon of animals! And yet, to me 
what is this quintessence of dust? man 
delights not me: no, nor woman 
neither.—Hamlet, Act II, Scene 2. 

—— 

A woman’s magazine says that “the 
new dresses, which are rather scant, 
fit the need.” Yes, they fit the knock- 
kneed anyway. 


Mercolized Wax 











Keeps Skin Young 


Absorb blemishes and discolorations using 
Mercolized Wax daily as directed. Invisible 
particles of skin are freed and all 
— such is egg = tan, — and 
arge pores disappear. in is then beauti- 
fully clear, velvety and so soft—face looks 
years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. At all leading druggists. 
Phelactine removes hairy growths 
—takes them out—easily, quickly 
and gently. Leaves the skin Tree. 


Powdered Saxolit 


Reduces wrinkles and other age-signs. Sim- 
ply dissolve one ounce Saxolite in half-pint 
a witch and use daily as face lotion. 











LATEST FASHIONS 
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2242—Note both the back and 
graceful 
in this new flared cape and sleeve combination 





front views—the 
lines and dainty feminine charm provided 
De- 
signed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 44 bust. A 16 
requires 344 yards 39 inch fabric. 

2225—This youthful sports model with simple yoke- 
sleeve is smartly backed up and buttoned. Designed 


for 12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 bust. 
349 yards 36 inch fabric. 

9903—One needs a smooth foundation beneath sum- 
mer dresses The side pleats give freedom and 
Straight lines at the same time, and the built-up 
shoulders of this slip are especially pleasing to the 
full figure. Designed for 34 to 50 bust. A 36 re- 
quires 3 yards 39 inch fabric. 

2240—Who cares what unexpected company drops 
in when your house dress is neat and attractive? This 
one is easy to adjust to the figure, launders easily, 
and is so comfortable. Designed for 14 to 20 years 
and 32 to 44 bust. A 16 requires 4 yards 36 inch fabric. 

9115—The lines add height, the closing adds smart- 
ness, and the frilled collar adds a feminine touch 
to this good-looking day-time dress designed for 16 
to 20 years and 34 to 44 bust. A 36 requires 4% yards 
36 inch fabric and %, yard contrasting. 


A 16 requires 





Price of Patterns 15¢ each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
15e; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashion 
Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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Illustrated Mechanics 
cannot be continued very long, so you better send 
Reogse’” SUGAR RELIEF in 48 Hours 


Hunting & Fishing 
in your order NOW. No change or substitution 
after years of suffering. Now I can eat, work and 












enjoy life. No costly or painful treatments. Sugar 
removed in easy natural way Pleasant. . Results 
amazing. Write for Specialist’s Free Book Artlee 


Remedy Co., Dept. 10-F, Box 1314, Chicago. 
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New Colonists, Now 
in Matanuska Valley, 
Test Alaska’s Future 


Queer things have been happening 
lately in Matanuska Valley, Alaska, 
110 miles north of Seward and 40 
miles from Anchorage. The snow- 
capped mountains which look down 
on this extensive, fertile area have 
seen villages of comfortable tents 
with raised floors spring into being. 
And they have seen more activity than 
the valley has ever known as 500 CCC 
workers busied themselves at cutting 
trees, digging wells, and making 
the temporary towns habitable. The 
strangest sight, however, was when 
200 families moved in in three sections 
to occupy these canvas towns. 

These people were farmers from the 
Middle West, uprooted from their na- 
tive soil in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan by the scorching sun, dust 
laden winds, and general depression. 
A few months ago their futures were 
exceedingly black, All of them were 
either on relief or entitled to it and 
there was no other situation in sight. 
However, because their distressing 
condition was the result of no fault of 
their own and because they had repu- 
tations for being sturdy, industrious, 
sober, and capable farmers the federal 
government through the _ Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration se- 
lected them as fit subjects for a re- 
habilitation experiment which also 
has the effect of developing Alaska. 

Matanuska Valley, as one of the 
most promising regions in Alaska, ag- 
riculturally, was selected as the site 
for the experiment. Here the govern- 
ment set aside 8,000 acres which has 
been divided up into 40-acre tracts— 
one for each of the 200 families. But 
the government did not wipe its hands 
of the fate of these transplanted farm- 
ers here by setting them down in this 
undeveloped country and allowing 
them to shift for themselves. The CCC 
workers who prepared the valley for 
their coming will remain with them 
until they are well established. In 
addition each farmer is given a credit 
loan of $3,000 with which to develop 
his little farm and maintain himself 
and his family until such time as the 
land will support them. Comfortable 
log houses will be built for them at a 
cost of about $1,100 each. These sums 
will be charged against their credit 
loans which do not have to be settled 
in full for 30 years. The government 
will go even further, however, and 
when it is finally through the colony 
will have a school, community center 
building, warehouse, creamery, and 
cannery, all built with government 
funds. 

As is the usual case, cold water 
with which to dampen the hopes for 
success of this venture is freely forth- 
coming. Former Representative Cy- 
renus Cole, of Iowa, led in denounc- 
ing the experiment. In a letter to Sec- 
retary-of Agriculture Wallace in which 
he asked that these rehabilitation 


plans be abandoned he called it “an- 
other New Deal folly” and said that 
these Middle West farmers were being 
exiled to a “de luxe Siberia.” He de- 
scribed the Matanuska Valley as a 
cold, sterile region with a thin layer 
of top soil where only a few inches of 
the soil is free from frost even in 
mid-summer with frozen ground ex- 
tending below that for thousands of 
feet. He said a romantic picture had 
been painted to lure these farmers into 
a region where little but moss will 
grow and where they will scarcely be 
able to live, let alone pay their debt 
to the government, Nor did he neg- 
lect to touch on the mosquitoes which 
are known to thrive in Alaska. 

From a number of authoritative 
sources, however, came denials of al- 
most every statement made by Cole. 
Anthony Dimond, Alaskan delegate to 
Congress, who was born in New York 
but who has spent 30 years in Alaska, 
said there were spots in the territory 
where the ground never thawed com- 
pletely but that he knew of no such 
spot in Matanuska Valley. He said he 
had seen holes dug in this valley to 
the depth of six feet without getting 
below the rich, fertile loam, and added 
that he has seen moss growing under 
the trees in Alaska but that he has 
seen the same thing in wooded sec- 
tions of New York and other parts of 
the United States. Reports from the 
Department of Agriculture experiment 
station in Alaska show that oats plant- 
ed in the Matanuska region yield from 
40 to 90 bushels to the acre. Wheat 
yields from 20 to 45 bushels to the 
acre, and any number of other crops 
including vegetables thrive in the cli- 
mate. In contradiction of another 
statement made by Cole an official re- 
port from the Department of the Inte- 
rior says that soil in the valley runs 
from 20 inches to 10 feet deep. Rain 
is exceptionally heavy in some parts 
of Alaska, but records show that in 
Matanuska Valley the average rainfall 
is only 14inches. To show that claims 
such as those made by Cole are not 
new Delegate Dimond recalled that 
before the Middle West was opened 
to agriculture it was considered un- 
productive and uninhabitable. 

From the colonists themselves comes 
the denial that they were lured to 
Alaska by romantic pictures. Their 
opinion is that the good points of the 
country were minimized and not over- 
drawn. There are many things vastly 
different than in their homeland, how- 
ever. During the longest days in Alas- 
ka the sun is in the sky over 20 hours 
and it never gets completely dark in 
summer. Winters are cold with the 
temperature dropping to 40 below, but 
this is not far from what they are used 
to in their home states and the warm 
Japanese currents prevent summer 
frosts such as those which are more 
or less common in Canada and North- 
ern United States. Agricultural rec- 
ords for Alaska show a frost free pe- 
riod from late April to early October. 

Theodore Roosevelt once predicted 
that Alaska would in time become one 
of the greatest and most populous 


* The Pathfinder 


states in the entire Union. 


sees nothing to stand in the way of t! 
eventual development of the territor, 
and the fulfillment of this predictio, 
He points out that while Alaska 

generally considered as a land of ic; 


and snow, the truth is that Juneau, the 


capital and largest city (its popula- 
tion is 4,043), is not as cold as th: 
capital of the United States. Regari- 
ing agriculture he says he has pictures 
of cabbages large enough to cover the 
top of a barrel and cucumbers near|\ 
three feet long, all raised in Alask» 
In his opinion the only worry the 
new settlers need have about the soil 
is that it is too fertile in spots. He 
sums up the whole situation by saying 
that “Alaska is good enough for tl 
settlers if the settlers are good enough 
for Alaska,” and adds that they can 
forget all these stories about per- 


petual ice and sterile soil and devote 


themselves to getting this virgin land 
ready for cultivation because, after 
all, that is their biggest job. 

Of the things needed for the build- 
ing of a great state Alaska has then 
all. Besides the millions of acres of 
fertile land well suited for agriculture 
there are 65,000,000 acres within reach 
of the government railroad that would 
serve well as grazing land, and in the 
more barren Northwest is a vast sweep 
of land which would support 10,000. 
000 reindeer. Millions of acres of 
virgin timber are there to suppl) 
cheap lumber for years, and coal de- 
posits and water power remove one 
of the main problems of industrial de- 
velopment. Great mining interests, 
fishing establishments, and the fur in- 
dustry employ enough people to prom- 
ise a ready market for any surplus 
food the pioneer farmers might raise 
The possession of wild game in great 
numbers and much natural beauty is 
also in Alaska’s favor. 

These Matanuska Valley colonists 
are certain to encounter difficulties in 
their new homes and be forced to en- 
dure lean days, but they are the most 
fortunate pioneers this country has 
ever known. All of them will be with- 
in a few miles of the government- 
operated Alaskan railroad, and it is 
only about 40 miles over a govern- 
ment-built highway to Anchorage, the 
third largest city in Alaska, where 
they can buy anything they could buy 
in their home states. A newly estab- 
lished air service makes it possible 
for them to be in New York City five 
days after leaving their wilderness 
homes, and Alaska is in constant con- 
tact with the states. Thus comparing 
their lot with that of the early pio- 
neers who tamed our West or that of 
the 150 farmers now living in Mata- 
nuska Valley after “toughing it out” 
without the aid of any government it 
becomes apparent that they will miss 
many of the usual hardships and the 
chances for success of the venture are 
greatly increased. Success, however, 
depends as largely on the efforts of the 
colonists as it does on favorable con- 
ditions and the fertility of Alaska. 


Rev. Ber- 
nard Hubbard, the “Glacier Priest,” 
who probably knows as much or more 
about Alaska than any other one man 
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American Flag, 
| Third Oldest 


(Continued from page 9) 


flag making industry that Betsy Ross, 
the “mother of the flag,” started. 

In public and private buildings of 
the national eapital there hang many 
replicas and original flags which have 
featured in historical events. One of 
these in the custody of the Smithson- 
ian Institution is the one first to be 
called “Old Glory” by its original 
owner, Captain William Driver, New 
England mariner who carried it twice 


| around the world. At the State De- 


partment is another—the one which 
avenged the death of President Lin- 
coln. It was draped over the theater 
box in which Lincoln sat when John 
Wilkes Booth crept behind him and 
shot him. And when the crazed actor 
turned to leap to the stage his spur 
caught in the bunting causing him to 
fall and injure himself so seriously as 
to lead to his eventual capture and 
death. 

Another flag, the colors of the Treas- 
ury Guards, for which is claimed part 
of the responsibility for Booth’s acci- 
dent, may be seen at the old Ford 
Theater museum. In the National 
Geographic Society headquarters are 
two more historic flags; one has been 
to the South and the other to the North 
Pole with Admiral] Byrd. In the Wash- 
ington Cathedral is the flag carried by 
the First Division of the AEF as they 
marched through London in the sum- 
mer of 1917. 

But perhaps the most interesting of 
all is the original] “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” which inspired the writing of 
the national anthem of the same name. 
Although privately owned it is also on 
display at the Smithsonian Institution. 
This particular flag flew over Fort 
McHenry in Baltimore during an en- 
gagement which took place after the 
British had burned Washington in 
1814. Francis Seott Key, lawyer and 
poet, had visited a British ship to ef- 
fect the release of a prominent physi- 
cian held as hostage. Arriving on 
board ship on the eve of the attack 
on Baltimore and Fort McHenry he 
was detained over night lest he carry 
information of the attack back to the 
American forces. The ship on which 
he was detained was anchored in such 
a position that the American flag 
above the fort could be plainly seen. 
Night fell and as long as the firing 
continued occasional bursting shells 
revealed the flag waving above the 
fortification. But before daybreak the 
battle ceased and lacking means of 
quick communication it was not until 
dawn again revealed the flag that the 


| result of the engagement was known. 





During the night Key had scribbled 
lines and notes to aid him in recalling 
the seene when a few hours later at 
a Baltimore hotel he composed the 
now famous song. 

It was published eight days later 
under the title: “Defense of Fort Mc- 
Henry (tune, ‘Anacreon im Heaven’)” 
and quickly became pepular. Ht was 


only natural that such a song steeped 
in tradition and battle should be 
recognized by both the Army and 
Navy as the national anthem—in the 
absence of one designated officially as 
such. But as a matter of fact a later 
Army regulation specified recognition 
of the Star Spangled Banner as the 
national anthem of the United States 
by the Army; a step taken, no doubt, 
because military regulations called for 
playing a national anthem which the 
government had never designated. 

Numerous attempts were made to 
have the Star Spangled Banner made 
the national anthem by Congress but 
all failed. Some congressmen object- 
ed to the anti-British sentiment; some 
to the music (that of an old drinking 
song); some thought the tune too hard 
to sing and others objected for one 
reason or another. President Wilson 
approved the Army designation in 
1916 and many regarded this action 
as making it legal but the fight to make 
it official by legislative action con- 
tinued until March 1931 when both 
houses of Congress passed a bill to 
that effect which was immediately 
signed by President Hoover. 





AMERICANA 





Someone sending Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley a “chain letter” just after 
he had “barred” them from the mails. 

A United States senator maintaining 
25 clerks in his Washington office, 16 
on day-shift and nine at night. 

A Kansas City man seeking divorce 
from his wife and asking for the 
custody of the family dog and perma- 
nent possession of the family sewing 
machine. 

Postmen going armed to protect 
valuable chain letters. 

Iinois’s hungry army crying “Don’t 
starve us—shoot us down!” 

The leader of a_ political-clerical 
organization declaring his union 
“stronger than any president.” 

A 21-year-old man being enrolled 
in the first grade of an Ohio school. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
shouting to large farm gathering in 
Washington that “the first thing is re- 
elect Theodore Roosevelt” and having 
to explain that he made the mistake 
because he was a Bull-Mooser in 1912. 

A girl in Knoxville admitting to the 
judge that she shot a man because 
“she didn’t like his looks.” 

Publicity experts putting “ pla- 
ecards all over Washington, D. C., to 
boost the Japanese cherry blossoms 
and picturing the “cherries” as the 
sort that come in cocktails—not know- 
ing that these flowering cherry trees 
do not bear fruit. 

OO 


A man in Washington was found 
dead in a bathtub. This shows that 
boys can hardly be blamed when they 
show such a dread of taking a bath. 

ee 
PEACE HAS ITS BLESSINGS 


Give me the land of pure delight, 
That knows no boundary fence— 
Where war dogs neither bark nor bite 

And censors never sense. 
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fend me FREE pprticulars ‘‘How to Qualify for 
Gevernment Positions’’ marked ** Sataries, 


lesations, opportunities, ete. ALL SENT FREE 


Age Range 
18+o050 


Getting Bald? 
Use JAPANESE OIL 


Made in U. S. A. 
THE ANTISEPTIC SCALP MEDICINE 
Different from Ordinary Mair Tonics 
60e & $1.00. At All Druggiets. 


Write for FREE booklet “* The Truth About The 
Hair.”” National Remedy Co., Dept. P, New York 





are helping our clients to conserve and to recover 
thousands of dollars on these OLD LAPSED 
——— POLICIES Monthly. 

nd Stamp For Particulars 
POLICY HOLDERS BUREAU, Inc., 


B-3621 So. State Street, Chicago, TL 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


-- QUIT WHISKEY .. 


ealth Remedy Products of Kansas City ie now 

offerin a NEW scientifically prepared treatment to aid 
FREE men and women banish all desire for drinking 
Thousands have already proved suecess of this 

Can be given secretly. Write teday for 


Aecept no substitutes. Write 
ts, ZS. Fh al Manufacturers Exch 
RANGAS CITY. mo. 
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Free Booklet. 
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- 
Disease 


CONTROL of Blood 


An effective treatment seninet < diseaseof blood. Used for 60 
years. Home treatment. reds of Testimonials. What- 
ever the cause, however tor aoe od, yg been for FREE Book 


JOHN STERLING REMEDY CO., 0., Dept. 6, K 6, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Leghorn World 

werzoedy's Poultry Mag. BIG ISSUES 
American Poultry ur. 

Ittustrated Mec iN ALL 
Needlecraft 

Home Friend s AVE 


Poultry ae 
Plymouth Rock 

Rhode Island Red Jol. 30% to 50% 
No change or substitution in the lst of mgoetines in 
this chub rmitted, Magazines MUST all go te one 
address. ark an X before the five magazines of 
your choice. Cut out this ad and mai) with your name, 


address and ony $1.50 (curreney, coin er stamps if 
you wish) and receive these 
Pathfinder each for one year 


THE PATHFINDER, 


five magazines and 
WASHINGTON, D. C 










Save yourself the 
misery of wearing leg- 
straps andcutting belts. 
Learn about the famous Cluthe Comfort Truss 
positively guaranteed to hold—a condition 
absolutely necessary for improvement or re- 
covery. Water and perspiration proof; wear 
it in bath; Automatic Pad insures safety; 
hips left free. Made to your order for your individual 
requirements by mail on a liberal 60 days trial plan. 
Send for FREE 100-page book of Advice and endorse- 
ments (publication permitted) from grateful patrons 
in your own neighborhood. No obligation. Write today. 
Dept. 12, CLUTHE SONS, New Jersey 


Bloomfield, 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 


a mild, soothing 
teed treatment, ‘whieh for 
30 years has been giving 
Eczema sufferers their “First Real Night’s Rest. 
Write today—a postal wil! do. 
Address DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
241 Park Sq., Sedalia, Mo. 


QUIT TOBACCO 


The Health Remedy Products of Kansas City is now offering 
a NEW scientifically gryenree treatment to aid men and wo- 
men banish quickly all desire for smoking, chewing or snuff. 
Zi io —E Thousands have already proved success of this 


New Easy Way. Write today for Free Booklet. 
Accept no substitutes. Write Health Remedy Products, 


Dep. 105 Manufacturers Exch. Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 











We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
rt automobil: hanic and help you get a good . The 
test to you is small. No m taken.’ Per fres booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 


P s rs) RIASI That dreadful skin disease 


many suffer with for vears 
thinking their trouble to be 
and treating without results. 
Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION at once. Free 


Dr. D. R. Parsons, 240 Trust Bidz.. . W. Va. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKON 


PROSTATE GLAND 


Bafe, inexpensive home treatment guaranteed to give 
relief or — back—Used by many doctors. No drugs. 
GLANRAY CORP., Dept. F, Los Angeles, Calif, 


Money Matters 
Ever Trouble You ? 


You have no doubt often wondered where you would 
get the extra money with which to pay your bills— 
often wished that a real opportunity would come your 
way. Well, right here is YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 
Thousands have turned their spare time into cash, 
aided by our plan which we now offer to you. 

NO EXPERIENCE and NO INVESTMENT is requir- 
ed. Only a little of your spare time plus a desire to 
turn it into EXTRA MONEY is all that is necessary. 
Write today for details of how other ambitious men 
and women have added greatly to their earnings by 
taki care of our subscription business in their 
vicini Complete instructions and working outfit 
are free. Use the convenient coupon—extra money 
awaits you. 





— — — — No Obligation Coupon —- ~ — — 
Subscription Man: 4 B 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. 


C. 
Please tell me about the opportunity you offer for 
making some extra money. 








PERSONALITIES 


Victor (Vic) A. Myers, lieutenant 
governor of Washington and advocate 
of a “share-the-debts” plan, stumbled 
into politics when he ran for mayor 
of Seattle as a publicity stunt to boost 
his depression-hit jazz band. On this 
original platform he plans to run for 
President. He was defeated in the 
mayoralty race, but he created so 
much attention as a politician-band- 
master back in 1933 he was elected 
with ease to the post of lieutenant 
governor. 

The ad Miss Leona Jay inserted in 
the New York Times started it all and 
the end is not yet in sight. This is 
what began the flood of letters which 
have been pouring in on her ever 
since: “Young woman, weary of the 
social ho-hum, seeks action and hard- 
ship. Will join scientist or hunter in 
trip to remote or primitive regions. 
Can finance.” Most of the letters the 
pretty, 27-year-old wealthy girl re- 
ceived were from wise-crackers, but 
several proposed adventures in Africa, 
and two suggested living in the Gala- 
pagos Islands as a primitive and pros- 
pecting in Arizona for the “Lost 
Dutchman” mine. Miss Jay thinks a 
trip to Africa would be fine, only she 
doesn’t want to go there just to shoot 
lions and things—she wants “to do 
something nobody has ever done be- 
fore.” 

Richard Roiderer, Cleveland sales- 
man who was recently acquitted by a 
German court after languishing in jail 
for nine months on a treason charge, 
says “Nazi-ism has ruined Germany, 
and it will ruin America.” He made 
this statement as he returned to this 
country and added his trial was “per- 
fectly fair,” and his imprisonment “a 
joke.” A naturalized American, Roider- 
er plans to write a book, recounting 
all his adventures behind German 
bars (jail, not liquor). 

Jellicoe, Tenn., is the birthspot of 
Grace Moore, star of opera and screen, 
who won the 1935 gold medal of the 
Society of Arts and Science. She 
studied music in Washington and in 
Europe, appeared in a concert with 
Martinelli while still in school and 
ran away from her teachers and fel- 
low pupils to join a traveling concert 
company. She made her debut in New 
York in 1923 in a musical show, ap- 
peared in several more after that and 
later went to Paris and Nice where 
she made a notable success. Miss 
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Moore’s debut in opera with the Metro. 
politan was made in 1928 in La ko. 
heme. And sometime between then 
and now she entrained for the Cons: 
where she allowed the movie came: 
to grind in her direction. The bes; 
known of these three appearances « 
the silver screen was in the picture 
“One Night of Love.” Miss Moore js 
married to Valentin Parera. 

According to her own say-so \ 
Janet Rutter at the age of 25 is th, 
youngest woman to be admitted to | 
bar of the United States Supre: 
Court. Blonde and brown-eyed she js 
the daughter of a former member: 
the diplomatic service and a graduate 
of Cornell university and the Georg 
Washington University Law schoo! 
Miss Rutter has been appearing at the 
bar of the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals for the past three years ani 
at present is an attorney in the ollice 
of George Peek, special foreign trac 
adviser, in Washington—her home. 

Beginning as a volunteer in the 
American Embassy in Wien in the 
days before the war Norman Armour 
has gradually climbed the rungs of the 
foreign service ladder until he is now 
the new American Minister to Canada. 
He married the Princess Myra Kouda- 
cheff of Petrograd (Leningrad), ltus- 
sia, in 1919 and they have one son 
The new Minister went to St. Paul's 
school and Princeton university and 
later took law work at Harvard. He 
is a member of the New Jersey bar, 
but has spent little time in practicing 
his profession being too busy with the 
work given him at the Embassies in 
Paris, Bruxelles, Petrograd, Roma and 
Tokyo and in the legation at ’s Graven- 
hage, Netherlands, and Montevideo, 
Uruguay. In 1932 he was appointed 
Minister to Haiti and during his tin 
in Office there concluded the agro 
ment between the two governmen|s 
whereby the American Marines wer: 
withdrawn and a new financial plan 
adopted for the Republic. 

Mary Pickford still has a place in 
the heart of the American public sh 
found out from the cheers and 1) 
curtain calls a Seattle audience gav 
her when she returned to the stax 
after a lapse of 26 years. Playing the 
lead in “Coquette,” America’s Sweet- 
heart appeared before a packed house 
which refused to leave until she made 
a curtain speech. She has not been 
before the cameras for some years 
but has written several books and 
taken part in radio programs. Mar) 
Pickford made her debut on the stag 
at the age of five, drifted into pictures. 
then back behind the footlights again 
and finally made her spectacular suc- 
cess in the movies of the silent days 
She was the wife of Owen Moore and 
Douglas Fairbanks, but both marriages 
ended in the divorce courts. 

————-— —______—_ 


A record of the crowd and tralli 
noises in the heart of New York Cit) 
has been sealed in the cornerstone 0 
the new building for the America 
Foundation for the Blind. Residen!s 


of the scientifically quieted New Yor! 
of the future will be able to hear w!i! 
science has spared them. 
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AGENTS 


EN:—Cemetery Monuments and markers. 
Large Manufacturer. Lowest prices. Liberal propo- 
le men. Roanoke Marble & Granite Co., 





en. Part or full time. 
western Health Foundation, Evanston, Mlinois. 
western S$ 
ZIPPER PINLESS CLOTHESLINE. Instant demon- 
stration sells ih. ¥ home; big commissions. Dunn 
Bros., Hempstead 





resent Pathfinder, 
so state. Address 


MEN AND WOMEN to r 
part or full time. If eqocstence 
the Pathfinder, Washington, 
BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
pee A 8 —E 
POSTCARD for free Little Blue Book catalog. 
pg of bargains. More than 350 books at 
5c each. Address Haldeman-Julius Co., Box 2058, 
EE 
THE NEW SHILOH MESSENGER gathers Jost Sheep 
Israel into the commonwealth, and book The Next 
War 25c. G. Langnickel, 219 N. Grand Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
STUDY ASTROLOGY. Beginner’s lesson 50c. In- 
formation free. Book Shop of the Stars, Box 2053, 
Hollywood, California. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN! WOMEN! UNEMPLOYED? 100 MONEY mak- 
ing ideas. Send 25c coin. Counselor, 615 Spring- 
field Ave., Rockford, Illinois. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Ra - Bargain = Pree 





ol 


4 doaddenncaseRsess 
lateletetetstetetatetedtatetetes 





Lee Mountain, P 
SSHAL HELP Wintte 


SEND HOSE SIZB for Samples and 

$20 week job. Show sensational G 
to friends. Dignified pleasant work. erything sup- 
plied. Wilknit Hosiery, Desk G-40, Greenfield, Onto. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 PRINTS, oil painted ¢ 

ment, also valuable coupon on 8x10 hand-pain 4 
enlargements, 25c. rvice. Guaran work. 
Individual attention to each picture. Janesville Film 
Service, A69, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two professional 


enlargements 25c coin. Reprints 3c. Immediate 
Service. The Photo Mill, Box | 629H, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, PRINTED, 25c, 3. prints and 
8x10 enlargement coupon. Reprints Geppert 
tudios, 110, Des Moines, Iowa. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls de- 





+ 





veloped- with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, May- 
wood, Ill. 
TWO ENLARGEMENTS 8 guaranteed prints 25c. Quick 
service, Electric Studios, 15, Eau Claire, Wis. 
PILM DEVELOPED, 8 prints, 2 enlargements, linen 
finish—25c_ silver. Rapid Studio, Wells, Minn. 


MALE HELP WANTED 


LOCAL AGENTS to wear and demonstrate 
re Se to friends, No canvassing. Up to $12 

in a 

demonstrating ‘equipment. Ee y samples Pree. Pres- 

ress T ‘ 500 Thr Chi 


SEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 

page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, H Wisconsin. 
OPPORTUNITIES 

GIVE YOUR INCOME A BOOST. Go into spare time 

occupation. Pays generously. We supply you the 

ideas and to work them. No goods to sell. 

Publishers Sales, Box 12, Nelson, 
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ONAL 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the World’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; 
Grrespendents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.’’ 








ay 1 namin Free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 
LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 
nationwide service for refined people w want 


ticulars free. Evan Moore, 


Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida. 
LONELY? Write today for Free Descriptions desir- 
setting congénfal mates, Suse, Buds. Sox 450"R. San 
me rs. Bu Ox an 
Prancisco, California 


LONELY? 





__ Hundreds wish correspondence, marriage. 
Man. they are wealthy. Descriptions free. 
Write uickis Box 370, St. Louis, Missouri, 
MAN, ROMANTIC, ENIAL, WITH MONEY 
a friendship. Please write today. S-Club 55, 
LONESOME? 
Many wealthy. 
Kansas nsas City, Mo. 
GET AG ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, Reliable. 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). If lonely, 
Write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
LONESOME? Ji Join select club. 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LONELY? 50 select matriageable correspondents. 
nae age, wishes. 50c. John Hodson, Sturgeon 
say, _ Wisconsin, 
PRETTY * YOUNG WIPE WITH MONEY. ty. Yours! 
Write today. Gladys Fore, Success Club, ub, Oxford, Pla. 
“PIDELITY” Links Together Congenial Souls. Dis- 
tinctive Individuali Service. Information (seal- 
Box 128-PF, Tiffin, Ohio. 
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Book of Photos and descriptions Free. 
Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 


Refined members 
Ridgewood, 
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ODD ACCIDENTS 


Mrs. Jeannette Howison narrowly 
escaped death while driving from her 
home to a near-by Ohio town. Her 
horse became frightened and ran away 
but the buggy became entangled with 
a tree which prevented her being drag- 
ged in front of a train. 

Otis Ashley was wounded in the leg 
by a shotgun charge with which a 
South Carolina man committed sui- 
cide. One shot glanced from the belt 
buckle of the suicide and struck the 
other as he ran to prevent the deed. 

A Natal hospital patient was sur- 
prised, to say the least, when a tum- 
bler burst into bits soon after he had 
turned it upside down on the water 
carafe beside his cot. It was explained 
that “sympathetic vibration” set up by 
music from a near-by radio caused 
the explosion. 

Insects seldom merit praise but a 
big New Jersey “skeeter” prevented a 
disastrous fire. Mrs. Pearl Allenton 

yas awakened by a mosquito bite. Get- 
ting up to close the window she dis- 
covered her neighbor’s house ablaze. 

Those who explain sundry black 
eyes and such by saying they ran into 
a door may also consider themselves 
as boasting of narrowly escaping 
death. Mrs. Amy Ormsby died of in- 
juries received in just such an acci- 
dent in the national capital. 

As a rule the fireworks do not start 
until the honeymoon is over but a 
carelessly dropped match at a wedding 
in India fell among some sparklers 
intended to celebrate the ceremony. A 
stampede of guests resulted in four 
deaths and injury to 150 others. 

A bee stung Mark Carron on the 
neck as he started to drive-off on a 
North Carolina golf course. He jump- 
ed as he swung his club, struck a by- 
stander and knocked him  uncon- 
scious, 
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WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


Item in the Billings (Mont.) Gazette 
—The olm, a batrachian of Dalmatia, 
sometimes brings forth its young alive, 
and sometimes lays eggs, from which 
the young hatch. The creature is 
entirely blind. Its breeding habits 
1930 cost $180,000 daily. 








FROG RAISING 


RAISE FROGS FOR US! We supply stock and buy 

what you raise. No experience necessary. Backyard 
pens starts you. Prog Canning Company. (145-H) 
Orleans, Louisiana. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘‘Patent Protection” and ‘‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical inciples. With books we also send 
“Evidence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, rea- 
sonable fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk 
of delay. Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered 
tog Attorneys, 406-G Victor Building, Washing- 
n, 


PATENTS--SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE com- 

mercial possibilities. Write immediately for infor- 
mation on how to proceed and “Record of Invention”’ 
form. Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Clar- 
ence é- eo 698-L Adams Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


PATENTS—Low cost. Easy terms. Book and ‘advice 
free. L. F Randolph, Dept 345, Washington, D. 
PLANTS 
SEMPERVIVUM. HEN AND CHICKS. Twenty 
usual hardy varieties. Ten varieties $1. Roda- 
baugh Ploral Gardens, Oxford, Ohio. 


























Photos and P.O. addresses of rich and 
handsome men and women who wish to 
marry sealed free. SUCCESS CLUS, Bex 1787, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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W OW" ON TIRES 


E 
od 


THESE TIRES 
SURE DO 


ox USERS by the thousands all 

S.A. vou por © he ee HARD 

under sever conditions of our 

brand Tiree reconstruc by the ORIGINAL 

Nest WORE PROCESS. OU 18 YEARS iy IN ners 
makes it possible to offer tires at 
ia history with 12 month guarantees. 


"HEAVY DUTY wave Ti TIRES 
wet 


Size Tires Tubes} Size 
-25 $1.05 3600 

4.25 2. 
7-95 2.75 3638 


4018 
aaa6. h ruck Tire. , 
DEALERS Wi? cash ie sent in full with order. ALL 
TUBES GRAND NEW — GUARANTEED. Tires failin, ive 
12 months’ service replaced at balf price, O ORDER Now 
YORK TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 1956PZ 
3855-59 ; Greve Ave. Chic. 1. 
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Reports show that thou- 64) 
sands suffering from these y 
dreaded afflictions, have re- We 
ceived amazing and quick (¢ 
relief by the use of SINOZE ({O- 
Were is what Sinoze does 

(1) Shrinks the nasal x Ne Gi L : 
membranes. (2) Releases accumu- ives ae 
lateddischarges. (3) Causes drain- Relief. 
age of the sinuses. (4) Stopssneez- ~~~ 

ing, sniffling, blowing. 5) Soothes irritated inflam- 
ed tissues. (6) Restores normal breathing A 
FREE treatment will be sent to anyone suffering 
from Sinus, Catarrh, Hay Fever or Head Colds 
Write today. Enclose 10c to cover postage and pack- 
ing. Sinoze Laboratories, Dept. K, 51 Arcade Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











discovery, 
a harmless, vege 
table eompound, 
brought relief to hundreds 
of sufferers from high bleod 
ssure, and its kindred ailments 
ned arteries, stroke, kidney and 
bladde »r inflammation 

Jtona is sold on a money-back guarantee. Write us describ- 

ur condition, and receive free literature 
and “fall int armation No charge or obligation. 
Check Symptoms. Associated with high 
biood Aen are headaches, dizziness, fainting 
spells, heart pains, cramps, numbness in a © 
legs, ‘‘pins and needles’’ snsations--and others 
Send No M . Simply ihe for information as 
to the remarkable results UTC INA has had in other 
cases Delays are wangeroue. leading to stroke 
and heart falere Write today 

NAL UTONA TCOMPAN 
677 a. Exc e Bidg., MDetroit, Mich, 
Physicians Please 


DON’T BE CUT 

Until You Try Thies 

Wonderfui Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 


the day that vou read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 9176-X Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. R-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 



























trial amazing new Ghoovery for stomach, 
Sotelo Ba: kidneys, bowels, ligu RONJO 
EDICINE CO., 45 E. Third St., Clecinnath, Obie 































































































LUCIDS 


Neighbor—Your boy 
pretty small for his age, 
Mrs. Freshfish? 

Mrs. Freshfish—Oh, no. Most of the 
boys of his age are just overgrown 
boobies. 





seems to be 
doesn’t. he, 


Bobby—Say, dad, can I ask a ques- 
tion? 

Dad—I suppose so—let’s have it. 

Bobby—Where is the wind when it 
don’t blow? 





PW ject was to ex- 
press in a single painting all the hor- 
rors of war. 

Onlooker—Well, you’ve done it. I’ve 
never seen anything so horrible. 





Friend—So the melodrama you pre- 
sented was a success? 

Manager—Yes. The sunrise scene 
got so much applause that we repeated 
it. 


Caller—Well, Willie, what good deed 
have you done today? 

Willie—Mother only had enough 
castor oil for one of us children and I 
let sister take it. 

Toni—Does your father object to 
kissing? 

Ysabel—I don’t know. Shall I tell 
him you'd like to kiss him? 


Edward—Am I the only man who 
ever kissed you? 

Florence—Why will every man ask 
a girl that same question? 





Rufus—Did you ever hear of that 
natural bridge in Virginny? 

Goofus—Hear of it? Of course. 
Why, man, my granddaddy helped to 
build it, 


Dentist’s Nurse—Doctor, it took you 
a long time to pull that last man’s 
tooth. 

Dentist—Yes, confound him! He 
married the girl I was in love with. 


“What particular recommendation 
are you counting on to get you this 
government job?” 

“My name. It’s Patrick O’Grady 
MacGuire O’Hoolihan.” 

“Well, that certainly ought to land 
you something good.” 


Artist—I want you to pose for my 
great picture, to be hung in the City 
Hall. It is to be called “The Return 
of the Prodigal Son.” [ll pay you 
well. 

Tramp—I can’t do it. 

Artist—Why not? 

Tramp—Veal don’t agree with me. 


A California man was telling an 
Eastern man all about hunting—and 
of course he was bragging. He ex- 
plained that in California a hunter 
was liable to meet a grizzly bear face 
to face any time. “But I like sport 


that has some danger attached to it,” 
he said to the Easterner. 

“In that case,” replied the Eastern- 
er, “you ought to go out with my 
brother-in-law. He and a neighbor 
of his went out for some ducks last 
week—and he shot the neighbor.” 





Mrs. Gassaway—And so I killed two 


birds with one stone. 
Mr. G.—What were you throwing at 
when you got ’em? 


Mother—Did that young man talk 
business last night, Dorothy? 

Dorothy—yYes, and he said it was 
rotten. 


“T have only 10 minutes and I hardly 
know where to begin,” said the speak- 
er, who was trying to explain to the 
farmers why they could have more 
pork by raising fewer hogs. 

“Better begin at the ninth minute; 
then you'll get through with it that 





much sooner,” suggested a man in 
audience who had tried the plan. 


Visitor—Is your son who has j 
graduated from college a help to \ 
on the farm? 

Farmer—Yes. If it wan’t fer | 
the language which I addresses to 
livestock would be turrible ongr: | 
matic. 

I 


CCC Foreman—What are 
doin’ there, Big Boy? 


you 


Big Boy—I’m oilin’ this-here wh. 
barrow. 

Foreman—Don’t you know 
can’t do that without instruct 


from Washington? You're just ac 
mon laborer. What do you-all ki 
about machinery? 


Mrs. Gnaggs—Would you die for 
darling? 

Mr. Gnaggs—Gladly, dearest. 

Mrs. Gnaggs—And would there |) 
anything left for me after the fun: 
expenses were paid? 


} 


Oo 


WE ALL KNOW THE PLACE 
A “sob sister” who writes for a ; 
sational magazine was trying to (el! 
about the hard career of a poor liit\ 
rich girl who has been in the nm 
very much of late. “She said she /iai 
been whipped as far back as she coul 
remember,” the account declares 
That’s about where most children 
whipped, as we recall it. 





DS New Soe ak y 


Pian Bring s You 


$5 il 10° * bills 


money-making material. I go 
absolute limit to insure your * 





HERE’S MONEY FOR YOU 


Stop going around penniless 
in a land of plenty. Let me 
show you how you can pay 
your bills ... overdue rent 
~w— Ber reed .%-. 
to live on. The moment I 
hear from you I'll tell you 
about my startling new way 
to pocket five and ten-dollar 
bills. With just a few hours 
of your time each day you 
can have acash income of up 
to $42.50 a week. Thousands 
of dollars are being pocketed 


have cash’ 


yourself. The moment I hear 
from you I'll send you a few 
simple, easily read instruc- 
tions, explaining just how to 
start earning the very first 
day. You will be amazed 
how simple and easy it is to 
have a cash income with 
this new plan. 


1 FURNISH EVERYTHING 


You don’t need capital, experi- 
ence, or tedious training for 
quick money-making. Everything 
is ready to place in your hands 
as soon as I hear from you: my 
complete proven plans and inside 


cess from the vi first hour. 


just can’t doubt this hones: 
straightforward offer that I have 
You have everything 


for you. 
gain and nothing to lose 
now. 


$51.10 THE FIRST WEEK 


That’s what Ra 
Missouri, repor 


Chapman 


a week. 
made as much as $27.95 in a 


and $96.40 in one week. Albe! 


Becker, Mich., made $40.00 i 
day and as high as $100.00 i 
week. I also have good openi 
for women. Mrs. H. Woolm 
ton, Pa., made $23.00 in one « 
nam* 


. A little later 
he reported earnings of $73.50 
Hans Coordes, Ne! 
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daily by people just like 
ee ee ee OE Gee ee 
Brand new 8-Cylinder Ford 
Tudor Sedan given producers 
in addition to regular big cash 
earnings. 





facts—-my_ million-dollar instruc- 
tions—and a wealth of valuable 
ane eeeeee COUP ON wee e ee ee eee ee = 
ALBERT MILLS, President 
7592. Monmouth Ave., 
Here’s my name. 
without obligation. 


Send no money. just 
coupon or penny postcard. R 





Cincinnati, Ohio 
Rush me new cash-getting plans free ar 


(Please Print or Write Plainly) 
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